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THE PAPER SHORTAGE. 





TO OUR READERS.—It is now necessary for 
readers to place a definite order for the ‘‘ Spectator” 
with their Newsagent or at one of the Railway Book- 
stalls. Should any reader experience difficulty in 
obtaining the ‘Spectators’ we trust he will at 
once write to “The Manager, ‘Spectator’ Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.-C. 2.” 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— 

fYVHE American Army, under General Pershing, undertook its first 
H independent offensive in France on Thursday week and achieved 
a swift and brilliant success. The Americans, supported by French 
troops, attacked the St. Mihiel salient, south of Verdun, where 
the Germans established themselves on the Meuse during the 
first battle of the Marne four years ago. Thrusting at the western 
and southern edges of the salient—south of Fresnes on the Heights 
of the Meuse and at St. Baussant, midway between the Meuse 
and the Moselle—the two American columns broke threugh the 
strong German defences at both points, and with an irresistible 
rush swept forward till they met. In twenty-seven hours the satient 
had ceased to exist. Fifteen thousand prisoners and two hurtdred 
guns were taken. The remainder of the garrison decamped in 
such haste that they had not time to blow up the beidges or to 
temove the population of St. Mihiel, which had sustained little 
damage. Many of the prisoners came from an Austrian division 
which was stationed at Combres to protect the German retreat, 
and suffered severely, 








The American victory, which was due to skilful planning and 
good gunnery as well as to hard fighting, led to the retreat of the 
enemy, east of Verdun and down the Moselle from Pont-i-Mousson, 
upon a new fortified line covering the outskirts of Metz. The 
advanced works of that great fortress are within range of the 
American heavy guns. General Maurice said in Tuesday’s Daily 
Chronicle that the Germans were strengthening the outer forts of 
Metz in the spring of 1914, and that these, unlike the cupola forts 
of Liége and Namur, were provided with mobile siege guns and 
eould not be put out of action by a few direct hits. He added, 
however, that such permanent defences were no more invulnerable 
than the elaborate field fortifications of the Hindenburg line to a 
well-directed artillery attack. Meanwhile the French have regained 
possession of the Paris-Nancy Railway south of Verdun, they are 
able to threaten the enemy’s line of communication from Metz 
through Conflans, and they are no great distance from the Briey 
‘tonfield, which is of vital importance to the Germans. 

The British Armies have been heavily engaged throughout the 
week on both sides of the Bapaume-Cambrai road, a few niles 
west and south-west of Cambrai, where the Canal du Nord and the 
Hindenburg line form serious obstacles to our advance, On Thurs- 
day week British and New Zealand troops, attacking on a wide 
front, captured positions overlooking Gouzeaucourt, as well as 
Trescault, Havrincourt (east of the canal), and the whole of Mceuvres 
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(west of the canal), with fifteen hundred prisoners The enemy 
showed his alarm at our progress by delivering a series of violent 
counter-attacks. All of these failed with heavy loss. On Tuesday 
the enemy attacked afresh at Mceuvres and pressed our men back 
to the western edze of the place. Late the next day the Germans 
developed a powerful offensive from Trescault to the north of 
Mouvres. They were repulsed with great loss along the whole 
front, leaving many prisoners in our hands. 


Earlier on Wednesday our armies, having reached the Hindenburg 
line west of Cambrai, made a whirlwind attack upon its outworks 
between Cambraiand St. Quentin. The Third and Fourth Armies, with 
two Australian divisions in the right centre, advanced on a sixteen- 
mile front between Gouzeaucourt and Holnon, beyond which the 
French continued the attack on a six-mile front to the south-west 
of St. Quentin. The enemy offered a most stubborn resistance, 
but he was overwhelmed. Our wings advanced more than a mile, 
while our centre penetrated for three miles into the enemy’s strong 
defences. The Australians forced their way, beyond the farthest 
point that we reached last year, into the German lines near Belli- 
court, where the St. Quentin Canal emerges from its long tunnel. 
The two-mile stretch above this tunnel is the only part of the 
Hindenburg line, south of Gouzeaucourt, which is not protected by 
the canal against our tanks. Eastern County and London trocps, 
on the left of the Australians, stormed Epéhy and went far beyond 
that important position, while the 21st Division retook the old 
trenches north of Epéhy, which it held with resolute gallantry 
against incessant German attacks on March 2Ist and 22nd last. 
At the end of the day our troops were holding almost the same line 
as they held when the German offensive began. Late at night they 
resumed the attack in the centze, and carried the outpests of tke 
Hindenburg line north and south of Bellicourt. The Germans lost 
very heavily. We captured over six thousand prisoners and a 
number of guns. The French on our right had a very “ard struggle, 
but they pushed forward a mile on the west and south of St. Quentin 
and took several hundred prisoners. 


In Flanders we have continued day by day to nibble at the 
defences of La Bassée, the southern pivot of the German lines 
before Lille. Fosse 8 and the ‘‘ Dump,” famous in the fighting of 
1915, were captured on Friday week. The village of Auchy-lez- 
La Bassée fell last Saturday. Further progress has since been made 
in the maze of trenches beyond, 


The French Army of General Mangin has continued throughout 
the week its tremendous struggle in the hills north of the Aisne, 
where it is slowly approaching the western end of the Chemin des 
Dames. The enemy has fought hard for every inch of the ground, 
and has used his best troops lavishly in repeated and desperate 
counter-attacks, but the French have steadily pressed on. The 
capture of Allemant and Laffaux Mill last Saturday, and of the 
Mont des Singes, overlooking the Ailette, on Monday, gave our 
Allies the ridge immediately west of the Fort of Malmaison, which 
is the key to the Chemin des Dames. The French are attacking 
from the south as well as from the west. They occupied Vailly on 
the Aisne on Monday, while further east the Americans have taken 
Glennes, between the Aisne and the Vesle. The enemy’s hope of 
retaining the Chemin des Dames is fading, though its loss would 
imperil the centre of his Western front. 


A new Allied offensive was begun in Macedonia last Sunday. 
Serbian and French troops attacked the Bulgarian hill-positions on 
either side of Dobropolye, the peak over five thousand feet high 
which is, we are told, a familiar eastern landmark to the citizens of 
Monastir. The attack on a seven-mile front was a complete success, 
On Monday the front of attack was widened to sixteen miles, more 
Serbians entering on the left flank, while a Southern Slav division 
on the right stormed the Kosyak Peak. In the two days the Allies 
advanced over four miles, taking all the Bulgarian positions on 
these lofty and seemingly inaccessible hills and capturing over four 
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thousand prisoners and thirty guns. On Tuesday the front was 
again widened to twenty-two miles, and the advance continued. 
Some divisions pushed ten miles northward from their starting -point. 
Meanwhile the Greek army in Eastern Macedonia made a consider- 
able advance wcross the Struma Valley, taking a number of 
villages. 





The Union-Castle liner ‘Galway Castle,’ outward bound for 
South Africa, was torpedoed and sunk on Thursday week, two 
days after leaving port under escort. The enemy submarine 
was not seen. Most of the thousand people on board, mostly 
invalided soldiers and women and children, were rescued by our 
patrol vessels. Unhappily two of the ship’s boats were upset in 
the rough sea. A hundred and twenty passengers and thirty-four 
of the crew are missing. 





“Who is it that introduced terrible hatred into this war? It 
was the enemy. . . . This war is the product of a great nezation, 
the negation of the German people's right to existence. . . . Envy 
induced our enemies to fight, and the war came upon us. ... The 
Parliamentarily governed, democratic British nation has en- 
deavoured to overthrow the ultra-democratic Government which 
the Russian people have now begun to construct. ... Only in 
the West do we still fight, and is it to be thought that the good 
God will abandon us there at the last moment?” Thus spake the 
Kaiser in an address to the workers of Krupp’s, published on 
Friday weck; an address in which skilful rhetoric can scarcely 
have hidden, even from his audience, the admission of imminent 
defeat, and in which sickening hypocrisy surpasses all Imperial 
eloquence of the past. “The German knows no hatred”; yet 
it was the All-Highest among Germans who decorated Herr Ernst 
Lissauer for his highly popular ‘“‘ Hymn of Hate ” :— 

** You will we hate with a lasting hate, 
We will never forgo our hate... 


We love as one, we hate as one, 
We have one foe and one alone—ENGLAND!” 


The Kaiser's memory must bo as bad as his conscience. 


Herr von Payer, the German Vice-Chancellor, followed up the 
Kaiser’s harangue to Krupp’s workpeople with an address at 
Stuttgart, remarkable alike for its admissions and its peace pro- 
posals. He admitted German depression, attributing it less to 
“ recent checks on the West Front '’ than to the prospect of a fifth 
war winter. He admitted the failure of ‘U'-boat piracy, and the 
“ heavy and ever-increasing burden ” laid on Germany by American 
intervention in France. Nevertheless his peace terms were those 
of a conqueror. Germany must have a free hand in Poland and 
on the Baltic, in Russia and in Rumania; she must receive all her 
colonies again; her ally the Turk must suffer no interference by 
the Entente Powers, in rearranging the Near East. On these 
terms Germany “ could restore Belgium,” apparently with Germany 
on the most-favoured-nation footing, and certainly without repar- 
ation for Belgium’s material ruin, because Germany was “ the 
innocent and attacked party.” If Germany had been permitted 
“to pursue her work in peace, there would have been no war, no 
injury.” A burglar might enter the same defence when charged 
with shooting an interfering policeman. 


The Austro-Hungarian Government on Saturday last addressed 
a Note, couched in the unctuous rhetoric dear to the Vienna Foreign 
Office, to the belligerent States, inviting them “to send delegates 
to a confidential and non-binding discussion on basis principles 
for the conclusion of peace,” to be held in a neutral country and at a 
near date. The Note repeated the familiar lie that the enemy is only 
waging a war of defence, and urged that a military decision was 
im possible, as it certainly is from the Austrian and German stand- 
point. An exchange of views, it was added, would not involve an 
armistice. In a special Note, the Pope, always the good friend of the 
Hapsburg dynasty, was asked to use his influence on behalf of the 
proposal. The German Press professed astonishment and scepticism, 
but the German Government admitted later that they had known 
all about the Note before it was sent out, just as they knew all 
about the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia in July, 1914, which pro- 
voked the war. 


When the Austrian Note was launched, it also became known 
that Germany had macle a secret proposal to Belgium, offering to 
restore her “ independence” after the war if Belgium would at once 
resume her neutrality—so that the Allies could not pursue the de- 
feated German armies across the German-Belgian frontier. This 
proposal was qualified by the condition that Belgium must observe 
her old Commercial Treaties giving Germany a virtual control of 
Belgian trade. Further, Belgium must promise to deal with “the 
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Flemish question” as Germany wished, and must ask for no in- 
demnity or reparation for the terrible wrongs done to her by the 
Germans. Moreover, Belgium must use her goed offices to induog 
the Allies to give back the lost colonies to Germany. It scems jp. 
credible that Germany can have supposed for amoment that Belgium 
would look at such an insolent and ignoble offer. Belgium of course 
rejected it, after consultation with her Allies. 


Germany has also offered, through her Minister at Helsingfors, not 
to attack Eastern Karelia, the Russian province adjacent to Petro. 
grad, if the Allies will withdraw their troops from that provinos 
and from the Murman coast. As Germany has no troops to spare 
for Eastern Karelia and cannot induce the Finns’ to fight for German 
aims beyond their own borders, her offer means nothing more than 
the abandonment of an empty threat, in return for which the Allies 
are invited to give up their whole design for helping the patriots 
of Northern Russia against the Germans and the Bolsheviks, [t 
need hardly be said that the hypocritical proposal will be disre. 
garded. The German Emperor’s brother-in-law, Prince Friedrich 
Karl of Hesse, is to be installed as King of Finland next 
month if the Republican majority can be dragooned into silence, 
The German offer was intended to smooth the way for this 
princeling. 


The first reply from the Allies to Austria was made by Mr. 
Balfour, speaking without formal consultation with his colleagues, 
at a luncheon to the Oversea Press representatives on Monday. He 
said that irresponsible conversations with the enemy would be 
useless. The Centra] Powers had never made any definite proposals 
for peace or defined their terms, whereas the Allied war aims were 
perfectly well known. Mr. Balfour referred to the bellicose speech 
of Herr von Payer, the German Vice-Chancellor, to show how 
impassable a gulf divides Germany from the Allies. He mentioned 
especially the ex-German colonies, Alsace-Lorraine, and Russia as 
questions on which compromise was impossible. The enemy's sole 
object was to sow dissension among the Allies, but he would find 
that impossible. 


The next reply, prompt and decisive, came from President Wilson. 
Within half-an-hour after the receipt of the Austrian Note at 
Washington on Monday, Mr. Lansing was authorized to state the 
American answer :— 

‘The Government of the United States feels that there is only 
one reply which it can make to the suggestion of the Imperial 
Austro-Hungarian Government. It has repeatedly and with entire 
candour stated the terms upon which the United States would con- 
sider peace, and can and will entertain no proposal for a Conferenc? 
upon a matter concerning which it”has made its position and purpose 
so plain.” 

That is a complete and final rejoinder to the Viennese rhetoricians, 
whom President Wilson estimates at their true value. 


M. Clemenceau gave his answer, indirect but clear, in a brief 
speech in the French Senate on Tuesday. Germany, he said, had 
bullied France for half-a-century and boasted of her “ mailed fist” 
and her “ sharp sword.” Now that the German armies were retreat- 
ing before the victorious Allies, Germany, terrified at the prospect of 
having to pay the penalty for her crimes, tried to persuade the 
world that a military decision was impossible. That was not what 
Germany said when she let loose the war and triumphed in her 
victories. “Therefore let it be as Germany has willed and as 
Germany has done.” The war must end by victory, but it would 
be an Allied victery, when Germany would come to see that “no 
compromise is possible between crime and right.” 


How little reliance could be placed upon a Peace Treaty with 
an undefeated Germany must be clear, even to our Pacificists, from 
her extortion of £300,000,000 from the Bolshevik Government, in 
spite of her abjuration of indemnities by the Treaties of Breat- 
Litovsk. Germany will no doubt deny that she has broken her 
pledge to the easily deluded Bolsheviks by exacting indemnities. 
She has merely made a Supplementary roaty and a Financial 
Agreement, by which she will evacuate certain territory in Esthonia 
and Livonia, and east of the Beresina, in return for payments, 
amounting to £300,000,000, part in cash, part in commodities, and 
about a third by a six per cent. loan secured upon Bolshevik State 
revenues. The evacuation of Russia's main territory is to be ruled 
by further “ Financial Agreements” between the Fox and the 
Goose. There will be, as promised, “no indemnities”; but the 
money will come in, all the same. “ There is no compulsion, only 
you must.” 


There is grave reason to foar that the Russian Empress and 
her four daughters, as the Daily Telegraph stated on Friday week, 
have been murdered by their Bolshevik gaolers at Ekaterinburg, 
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in the Urals. M. Lenin’s paymaster and ally, the German Emperor, 
does not seem to have made an effort to rescue the unhappy German 
Princess and her innocent children from their fate. The’ Empress 
Alexandra was, like Queen Marie Antoinette, a strong-willed woman, 
reared in a bad school, whose political advice brought her husband 
snd family to ruin. But the Empress had long ceased to play 
any part in politics. In lamenting her fate, we think only of the 
human tragedy—of the poor woman, cast down from her high 
estate, robbed of her husband and of her young son, shut up with 
her young daughters in a prison, probably half-starved for wecks, 
and subjected to the grossest indignities by brutal gaolers before 
the end came. It is a pitiful story which the world will never 
forget. : 

As we commented recently on Italy’s alleged hesitation about 
the Southern Slav problem, we are particularly glad to record 
that the Italian Government have asked the Allies to accord their 
recognition to the Southern Slavs, in the same way as to the Czecho- 
Slovaks. The Paris correspondent of the Times, who announced 
this important development, stated that a Southern Slav legion 
would be formed in Italy to fight beside the Allies. It is most 
gratifying to know that Italy has led the way in hailing the Southern 
Slavs as a free and independent nation, since the future of South- 
Fasten Europe must be influenced profoundly by the relations 
between Italy and her Slav neighbours. Austria has striven 
desperately to divide the Italians and the Slave. Their reconcilia- 
tion is a mortal blow at the crazy Hapsburg Empire. 








The Prime Minister spoke at Manchester on Thursday 
week in his most epigrammatic vein about the war and its 
lessons. Victory was essential to a sound peace, which 
must not be dictated by extreme men on either side, 
whether Bolsheviks or Chauvinists; ‘“‘we shall neither accept 
ourselves nor impose upon our friends a Brest-Litovsk Treaty.” 
In outlining the lessons of the war, the Prime Minister gave the 
first place to the need for a closer unity of the Empire, and the 
second place to the nation’s health, for “ you cannot maintain 
an Al Empire with a C3 population.” Touching on various 
social problems, he declared that comfort involved plenty, and 
that plenty meant production. “The Bolshevik began with 
distribution and ended with distribution. Production did not 
concern him. That is the surest road to national poverty.” The 
State must encourage production, especially in agriculture and 
the “key” industries. ‘‘ We must reconstruct,” he said, ‘“ when 
the national limbs are supple with endeavour,” and face the new 
facts with an open mind, without paying regard to the rusty old 
Party machines. We comment on the speech elsewhere. 


The Westminster Gazette of Tuesday stated that a new Home 
Rule Bill has been drafted by the Cabinet Committee appointed 
for that purpose. If anything could surprise us about the policy 
of the Government towards Ireland, this would surprise us. It 
is true that Mr. Shortt more than once since the exposure of the 
Sinn Fein plot has said that another Home Rule Bill would be 
drafted, though he has also said that a Home Rule Bill could not 
be passed in England to-day after all that has happened ; but, on 
the other hand, we have to remember that Lord Curzon, as the 
Morning Post reminds us, used the following words on June 20th: 
“To proceed with Home Rule would be folly; it would not be 
statesmanship, and it would almost amount to a crime.” What 
has occurred in the meantime to change Lord Curzon’s opinion 
we do not know. But there is, of course, the possibility that his 
opinion has not changed—perhaps he knows nothing about this 
new Bill. Possibly, again, though this seems less likely, the 
Westminster Gazette has been misinformed. 


Nothing since we wrote last week has shed any new light on the 
conflict of opinion between Lord French and Mr. Shortt. As we 
pointed out, according to their public statements, Lord French 
wants to enforce Conscription in Ireland and Mr. Shortt wants to 
Tesist it, Diarchy is being tried experimentally in Ireland before 
being applied to India. If Lord French will take his courage, 
of which he has plenty, in both hands, he oan undoubtedly get 
his way. The Government always give way in face of an opinion 
firmly and persistently stated. We notice in Nationality, the 
Sinn Fein organ, a delightful piece of self-observation and political 
philosophy which is worth quoting. ‘‘ It must be continually borne 
in mind,” says Nationality, “ that all movements in [reland originate 
in a welling up of popular feeling; they are kept in vigour for a 
time by the automatic generation of enthusiasm, but after a while 
the ebb begins. A movement generally grows and dies with a 
generation.” Although the word “generation” is used in two 
different senses, the sense is plain enough, and the diagnosis is 
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probably quite true. We commend it to the earnest consideration 
of Lord French, who may derive much encouragement from it. 


Arrangements have been made, it is stated, to release two thousand 
miners daily from the Army. A greater out put of coal is an indis- 
pensable sinew of war for all the Allies, and the Government have 
no doubt acted quite rightly in recalling the miners, about the 
necessity of whose work they clearly made a miscalculation. But 
even a return of two thousand miners a day will not settle the 
question if there is still a lack of timber, machinery, rails, horse- 
fodder, and so on. Let us make two suggestions. The first is 
that the clause in the Miners’ Eight Hours Act which provides 
for the increase of the hours of work in a national emergency 
should be put into effect. Of course some of the statisticians 
will rush out from their lairs to inform us that it has been proved 
that men can produce more in eight hours’ work than in nine 
hours’, We would answer, however, that statistics on this subject 
cannot be considered apart from the moral factor, and that if 
the miners chose to make a very special effort throughout a compara- 
tively short period they could undoubtedly produce more in nine 
hours’ work than in eight hours’, For a long period the same 
thing may not be true, but our proposal concerns itself only with 
a special temporary effort. If our argument is not sound, why 
on earth was the clause ever inserted in the Act? Surely there 
cannot be a greater national emergency in the coal trade than 
there is now. 


Our second suggestion is that German prisoners should be used 
at the collieries. Mr. Smillie and his friends of course will object, 
but if the resolution of the Government to win the war is not strong 
enough to overcome the objections of Mr. Smillie and his friends 
it cannot, after all, be very strong. There may not be many 
German prisoners who are skilled in winning coal, but there is an 
enormous amount of work to be done on the surface which is 
specially suited for the labour of prisoners. Moreover, the guarding 
of prisoners would be easier in the mine districts than in most other 
These proposals are seriously put forward. We hope 
that they may be pressed upon the Government. If there are 
valid reasons for rejecting them, the nation ought at least to be 
informed what they are. 


We have read with great sympathy a leading article in the Times 
of Tuesday which pressed for the publication of the Rowlatt Report 
on the criminal conspiracies in India. As the Times points out, 
the information contained in this Report is an essential part of 
the evidence required by people who wish to make up their minds 
about the Montagu Report. We rejoice to find the Times showing 
signs of great uneasiness at the manner in which the Government 
have allowed Mr. Montagu to try to get his principles accepted, 
while keeping back information ‘“‘ about the many representations 
made to him during his recent visit to India.” 


On Monday Mrs. Villiers-Stuart was sentenced to nine months’ 
imprisonment without hard labour for bigamy. It will be 
remembered that this young woman who has just been convicted 
of persistent and disgraceful lying was one of the principal witnesses 
in the Billing trial, It was she who said that she had seen the 
notorious German “ black book” in which the names of thousands 
of prominent Englishmen and Englishwomen were recorded as 
vicious members of society. Those who were ready to lend an ear 
to the preposterous but widespread rumonrs of those few hectic 
days will now be able to appreciate the worth of the evidence upon 
which they relied. 


It is at once a pleasure and a duty to call the attention of our 
readers to “ Italy’s Day,” which will be celebrated in London next 
Wednesday, September 25th. On that day appeals are to be 
made for the Italian Red Cross. The Italian Red Cross movement 
is in a sense a special charge upon the conscience and generosity 
of all humane persons—not to speak of all lovers of Italy, who we 
hope and believe are the vast majority of the British people— 
because the Red Cross really had its origin in Italy. Italians 
trace it to the action of Dr. Palasciano, the Neapolitan physician 
who at the siege of Messina in 1848 defied the Bourbon General, 
Filangieri, and succeeded, at the risk of his own life, in seouring 
immunity for wounded men. The Italian Red Cross Society 
was formed in 1864. Its labours have continually grown, because 
Italy may be said to be always at war against earthquakes and 
fever, and in the present war its work has of course become 
gigantic. The need of money is urgent, for the resources of Italy 
are not to be measured by her noble spirit. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PEACE PROPOSALS. 


1 ERMANY is said to be in dire need of peace, and the 

combined manceuvres of Germany and Austria during 
the past few days are good evidence that this is so. What 
is Germany willing to do in order to secure this peace which 
she so greatly desires and requires? The answer unhappily 
is very brief and very explicit. Germany and Austria are 
willing to do nothing at all that counts for merit. They 
are unwilling to satisfy any of the conditions which have been 
formulated on behalf of humanity, decency, and good faith. 
If Germany cared to say, and to prove by her actions, that she 
had at last reached the conviction that war as an instrument 
of policy does not pay, and is moreover a crime, she could 
have peace to-morrow. The issue remains, as it has been 
since the beginning of the war, one between honesty and 
dishonesty, between justice and violent crime. The Kaiser 
was perfectly right in declaring that the war will decide between 
conflicting world-ideas. Till the German “ world-idea” is 
changed there is no possibility of peace. The proposal for 
a non-binding Conference which Austria has sent to us 
through the Swedish Legation must be recognized as an im- 
portant event in itself, as it is the first attempt of one of the 
belligerents to approach the other side directly. He would 
indeed be an inhuman monster who refused to consider any 
sort of sincere effort towards ending the present indescribable 
sufferings of the world, but before there can be a Conference, 
even a non-binding Conference, there must be an agreed 
basis of discussion. The essential point, therefore—even if 
we admit, which we do not, that a Conference will be at any 
stage desirable or necessary—is to discover whether any 
basis exists. 

This may be done most easily by comparing the very clear 
statement of War Aims which President Wilson made in 
January of this year, and the statement of War Aims which 
has just been put forward by the German Vice-Chancellor, 
Herr von Payer. President Wilson mentioned fourteen 
essential points. Among these were: an absolutely impartial 
adjustment of Colonial claims, the interests of the peoples 
concerned having equal weight with the claims of the Govern- 
ment whose title is to be determined ; all Russian territory 
to be evacuated and Russia given full opportunity for self- 
development ; the complete restoration of Belgium in full and 
free sovereignty ; all French territory to be freed and Alsace- 
Lorraine to be restored; the readjustment of the Italian 
frontiers on lines of nationality; the peoples of Austria- 
Hungary to be allowed to develop autonomously , Ruman‘a, 
Serbia, and Montenegro to be evacuated, Serbia to be given 
access to the sea and the relations of the Balkan States to be 
settled on lines of allegiance and nationality; non-Turkish 
nationalities in the Ottoman Empire to be assured of autono- 
mous development, and the Dardanelles to be permanently 
free; and Poland to be independent. As for the statement 
of German aims by Herr von Payer (who has always repre- 
sented himself to be a particularly strong “Liberal ”’), it is 
much the fullest yet put forward by Germany. In the true 
German manner, Herr von Payer adopts the phraseology which 
he thinks likely to appeal to a man of President Wilson’s mind, 
and expresses his dislike of a “ peace by conquest.” Ger- 
many does not aim at the “ acquisition of peoples, land, treasure, 
and glory.” So much for the language in which the peace 
terms are framed. But what of the terms themselves ? 
Germany, so far from recognizing the rights of peoples to 
determine their future, declares that the destiny of Poland, 
Finland, and the Baltic Provinces has nothing whatever to 
do with anybody but Germany. Germany has made peace 
with these countries, and will “never permit any one to meddle 
with her in this matter.” Meddling, again, will not be per- 
mitted with the annihilating peace which Germany has im- 
posed upon Rumania. If these stipulations are recognized, 
‘the territorial possessions,” says rom von Payer, “ which 
existed before the war can be everywhere restored.” This 


means incidentally that Germany is to have all her colonies | 


back once more, to enslave the native populations, to massacre 
them when they are too numerous in the manner described 
in another of our leading articles, to steal their cattle, and to 
flay into ribbons the backs of those who are bold enough to 
protest. The case of Belgium, that unhappy “ pawn,”’ is dealt 
with in the offer which Germany has just made to the Belgians 
of a separate peace. Belgiuin will graciously be allowed to 
consider herself out of the war if she accepts a few trifling 
conditions which may mean little in form but would mean 
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much in practice. Germany, in fact, would insist on retainin 

a considerable hold, both economic and military, over Belgium 
Yet all the time there is no word of apology to Belgium or any 
offer of reparation. The proposal of Germany to take x 
further military action in Murmansk and Eastern Karelia if 
the Allies will evacuate that corner of Russia hardly deseryeg 
mention, because it has no special bearing upon the question 
of peace. There is nothing to thank Germany for in the 
suggestion, because she has in truth no troops to send to that 
part of the world. 

A few sophists who prefer to deal in subtleties rather than 
in plain meanings, and who prefer to build their arguments on 
obscurities and unlikelihoods rather than on what is obvious 
are duly informing us that the Austrian proposal for a Confer. 
ence is worthy of respect. They are suddenly seized with a 
desire to eat their own words and attribute wonderful merits to 
secret diplomacy. But in our opinion the only possible 
answer was given by President Wilson, Mr. Balfour, and M. 
Clemenceau. The pretence that Austria is morally in advance 
of Germany, and should be encouraged to drag her partner 
along better paths, breaks down upon examination. It js 
suggested that Austria made her peace proposal without 
the consent of Germany. Nothing could be further from 
probability. Austria would not dare to do such a thing with- 
out the sanction of her powerful neighbour. The official 
Norddeutsche Zeitung has indeed acknowledged that the 
Austrian proposal had the approval of the German Govern- 
ment. Moreover, Admiral von Hintze, the German Foreiga 
Secretary, and Talaat Pasha have recently visited Vienna. 
They did not go there for nothing. The peace proposal is the 
result. Naturally the Pan-Germans, and those Germans who 
dare not openly resist the Pan-Germans, affect to be very 
angry at what has happened. But that need not surprise 
us. It has long been the practice of Germany when flying 
kites to pretend that she is not at the end of the string if the 
kite comes to disaster. To sum up, Germany no doubt wants 
peace very badly, but she still hopes to get a highly profitalte 
and very sinister peace. She hopes that if peace conversations 
begin a kind of enervation will set in among the Allied armies, 
and that they will never again be able to carry on the war with 
the same united resolution. She hopes to do once more 
what Frederick the Great did with consummate success, 
and what was actually done with success in this war at 
Brest-Litovsk. It is a very good thing to end wars by 
negotiation when the wars concern some purely mundane 
interests and not the highest principles of life. Thus 
the Crimean War was very rightly ended when the rivals 
were, so to speak, tired of fighting. It was a proper end to 
a war which ought never to have been begun. But the present 
war is unique in its objects as it was in its origin. Though 
the Austrian Note with unconscious humour has talked about 
a rapprochement between the “ conceptions” of the Central 
Powers and those of President Wilson, there is as yet not 
the faintest sign of such a rapprochement. Germany, after a 

reat deal of talk about the wisdom of the policy of no in- 

emnities, is bleeding Russia to the extent of three hundred 
million pounds by means of a Supplementary Treaty to the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. That sort of cynicism and wicked- 
ness is worlds, nay, universes, apart from President Wilson's 
conception of ** a new international order.”” It becomes more 
clear than ever that we Allies must settle our terms in detail 
and impose them on Germany. 





THE UNDOING OF INDIA. 

W E believe profoundly that the time has now come when 
the sheltered existepce which we have given India 

cannot be prolonged without damage to her national life . . . 
that, in deliberately disturbing . . . the placid, pathetic con- 
tentment of the masses, we are working for her highest good.” 
In these ominous words the authors of the most amazing Con- 
stitution ever framed define “ the faith that is in us,” and at 
the same time show that they have failed to grasp the essential 
conditions of the Indian problem. This faith was attained 
during a cold-weather tour of some great towns, and Mr. 
Montagu was also able to discover “ the infallible signs that 
indicate the growth of character” in which the East has never 
been lacking. The “ sheltered existence ” which Britain has 
conferred upon India and which is “ now ” to be ended is of 
several kinds. We have warded off external aggression, to 
which for centuries India was a prey, so completely that suc- 
cessive massacres at Delhi, the Afghan rule of Bengal, and 
even the significance of the Maratha ditch at Calcutta are for- 
ee. Yet there have been occasions when history would 
ve repeated itself but for the historic British regiments 
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ghich have fought side by side with the Indian Army—our 
creation—in many fronticr campaigns. We have guaranteed 
the rights and the security of seven hundred Princes and 
(hiefs, who have thus been able to devote themselves and their 
revenues to the work of civil government. Best of all, we have 
maintained order and even-handed justice throughout a 
territory aslargeas Europe without Russia, and we have stood 
directly between the vast masses of the people and their 
hereditary oppressors. Those masses are not unconscious of 
what British Rule has done for them, and, though oppression 
in some forms still persists, they are beginning to realize that 
the day of their helplessness is past. As the Madras Dravidian 
Association justly stated in their address to Mr. Montagu : 
“Qur improvement in the social and economic scale began 
with and is due to the British Government”; but they added: 
“Even as it is, our claims, nay our very existence, is ignored 
by the [high-caste] Hindus.” If democracy contemplates the 
amelioration of the conditions of the working classes, then 
politically speaking our Rule has been democratic in the best 
sense. In material prosperity the masses of India are plainly 
advancing. Wages have risen; the value of land has appre- 
ciated; and owing to the increased resources of the cultivators 
the last famine was less felt than any of its predecessors, As 
Mr, Chesney points out,* 

“ Judicious land laws, an administration in the hands of able 

men thoroughly in sympathy with the people, knowing preciscly 
whet measures are required in the wey of suspensions of revenue, 
money advances, help with seed or cattle, and prepared to act at 
ence—there is the secret.” 
Judged by any test that can be suggested, India is progressing 
with accelerating speed in the only conditions which can lead 
to the gradual consolidation into nationhood of the most hetero- 
geneous medley of races, religions, languages, and castes in 
the world. Their “ placid contentment,” which Mr. Montagu 
noted with disapproval, is due solely to British Rule adminis- 
tered by a little body of upright men imbued with the 
principles which are the best heritage of our race. 

There is nothing in all history to compare with the 
achievements by which bloodstained anarchy over a vast 
area has been transformed into orderly government bringing 
steadily growing prosperity to every class of the huge popu- 
lation, wich, no longer sharply restricted by war, pestilence, 
and famine, has gradually risen until it now reaches the 
enormous figure of three hundred and fifteen millions. . The 
“placid contentment ”’ of the masses, which is “ deliberately *’ 
to. be disturbed, rests wholly upon the “ sheltered existence ” 
which we are now told is damaging the “national life” of 
India. Even if the central facts of Indian conditions—that 
“national life” is impossible in a social structure dominated 
by caste, and that caste is a root principle of the Hindu re- 
ligion—escaped Mr. Montagu’s observation, his eagerness to 
arouse discontent among hundreds of millions of the most 
excitable people in the world defiesexplanation. That a Secre- 
tary of State and a Viceroy new to office, assisted by a few 
complaisant high officials, should desire to undermine the con- 
tentment, which is alike the finest tribute to British Rule and 
the only real safeguard against anarchy, is a portent of disaster. 
Just such a task the Bolsheviks undertook with marked 
and rapid success. 

The preliminary object of the reformers is frankly stated. 
“We have to demolish the existing structure at least in part 
before we can build the new.” How completely the work of 
demolition is planned all careful students of the new Constitu- 
tion will be able to judge ; but they will search in vain through 
the three hundred pages of this partly lucid and partly bewil- 
dering Report for any valid justification of the revolution which 
it advocates. Where a difficulty seems to have occurred to 
the Constitution-mongers, it is dismissed with a copy-book 
maxim, Thus we read that “there runs through Indian 
society a series of cleavages—of religion, race, and caste— 
which constantly threaten its solidarity”; but that is really 
of no consequence, because “ majorities must practise tolera- 
tion and minorities patience,’ and Mr. Montagu was able to 
observe that “ the sense of unity ’—throughout a sub-conti- 
hent—* is growing and has been quickened by the war.” ‘ We 
are bound to regard religious hostilities as still a very serious 
possibility,” which, in view of the shocking atrocities com- 
mitted upon Mohammedans by Hindus under the direction of 
men of high caste over an area of a thousand square miles last 
year, *‘we” could hardly have overlooked. “ But we can at 
least appeal to Hindu and Moslem, Brahmin and non-Brahmin, 
to cultivate a community of interests in the greater welfare of 
the whole.” Has Mr. Montagu ever reflected that the division 
between Moslem and Hindu dates back for centuries, a 
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not only to organic differences of religion but to traditions of 
conquest ? Does he realize that iiteda and non-Brahmin 
are respectively oppressor and oppressed, and that British Rule 
alone is gradually teaching the latter that his serfdom to the 
privileged sacerdotal caste is not in the natural order of 
creation ? If not, it is easy to understand why he has ignored 
the elementary facts that only the impartial Briton, with what 
has been a strong Government in the background, keeps the 
peace of India, and that when he has succeeded in paralysing 
the right arm of the Sircar the peace will be exchanged for 
internecine conflict. Somuch certain experiences of the Mutiny 
might have been expected to make manifest. 


The authors of the Report are evidently anxious not to 
appear to be acting in obedience to the clamour of a little 
minority ; but they state that, having “ created a limited 
intelligentsia who desire advance ”’—their own advance to 
power— we cannot stay their progress entirely until 
education has been extended to the masses.” And elsewhere, 
reading between the lines, it is clear that the violence of the 
recent agitation and the alarm which it has aroused are the 
main forces which have driven the Secretary of State and the 
Viceroy into the path of Revolution. It is most natural 
that of the English-educated class of Indians, mostly Brahmins, 
and numbering less than one and three-quarter millions, 
including less than two hundred thousand Mohammedans, 
a section should desire to assume charge of the administration 
of India. There is no one who does not recognize that it 
is our plain duty to fit India for self-goverament, and to 
relinquish our heavy responsibilities as soon as we can do so 
with safety. It was no new policy which Mr. Montagu 
announced last year in terms calculated to raise extreme 
expectations, and the last thing which any one who knows 
India would wish is to “stay... entirely ” the “ progress ” 
of the little educated minority. Their advance in preferment 
and in influence has been rapid in recent years. There is 
no office, except those of the Viceroy and the Head of a 
Province, which is not open to Indians of outstanding ability. 
The Morley-Minto reforms, which immensely increased the 
influence of Indians on legislation and allowed the fullest 
expression to the opinion of the educated class, have only 
been about nine years in operation. They have had the 
great advantage of securing discussion on all public affairs ; 
but the narrow basis of the electorates has proved unsatis- 
factory. The elected members have tended to deteriorate 
in quality, and forty-eight per cent. of seats have been secured 
by lawyers, who are nowhere less fitted to represent the people 
than in India. If we were not absorbed in a fight for existence, 
and if there were time for cool consideration, statesmanship, 
learning from experience, could have found means of remedying 
the defects in the Morley-Minto scheme, and of giving influence 
to a far wider range of Indian opinion than was covered by 
the little electorates, which fell into the hands of a narrow 
clique unrepresentative of the interests of the vast mass 
of the people. At the same time scope could have been found 
for Indian patriots to show what they could accomplish 
in practical work for the advancement of their country, the 
main object being to smooth the path towards self-government. 
This is exactly what the little group of political agitators 
determined to prevent, and they were quick to take advantage 
of the tremendous strain thrown upon Government at home 
and in India by the war. The ball was started by nineteen 
members of the Viceroy’s Council, of whom almost exactly 
half were lawyers. They made “ demands ” going far beyond 
any previous suggestions of the Congress Party, and inherently 
impracticable ; but, the word having been passed, the game 
became fast and furious. The Extremists captured the 
‘“* National Congress,” and Mrs. Besant set up a Home Rule 
League. An intensive Press campaign began, and at a time 
when in most belligerent countries the newspapers were 
subjected to special restrictions, those at the disposal of the 
politically minded section vied with each other in slandering 
British Rule and British officials. Never has so small a body 
of agitators been able to present an appearance of such 
numerical strength, or to exercise such extensive intimidation. 
The Report is silent regarding political movements since the 
outbreak of war, and an active Censorship, combined with 
concentration of effort upon war work, has caused the 
significance of events to be generally ignored. A dangerous 
conspiracy was discovered in time, and thwarted with the 
assistance of loyal Indians, in the Punjab. Some Indian 
regiments were tampered with, and a part of Bengal was 
almost reduced to anarchy, largely by the action of bands 
of educated youths. German agencies were at work in 
several directions, and considerable funds were available 
from unknown sources. The forces at work in India during 
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a crisis in the fate of the Empire, on which the Rowlatt 
Report throws a lurid light, ought to be understood by eve 

one who wishes to form an intelligent opinion on Mr. Montagu's 
proposals. As always at periods when large concessions 
were believed to be attainable, agitation was worked up 
to the highest possible pitch, and young students were utilized 
to swell the ferment. Only the contentment of the masses, 


who have never known the slightest wish for a change of | 


isorder, which would have 
We have seen the curious 
propaganda, unscrupulously 
conducted by a little junta of upper-caste and well-to-do 
persons, failing to ieee any signs of dislike of British 
Rule among the teeming millions who do the work of India. 
And while the munificent contributions of the Princes and 
Chiefs and the devoted gallantry of the fighting classes who 
form the Indian Army have won the gratitude of the whole 
Empire, the “ politically minded” section, which confined 
its efforts to embarrassing the Government, demanded, 
in the name of democracy, that Rajputs, Sikhs, Marathas, 
Garhwalis, Dogras, and Pathans should be handed over to 
its tender mercies. 

The authors of the new Constitution have refused the 
immediate grant of Home Rule, but they have invented a 
scheme, unworkable in any country, and exactly calculated 
to generate the maximum of friction in the few years which 
will elapse before the only authority that stands between 
India and chaos has disappeared. The administration in 
every Province coming under the scheme will be split from 
top to bottom, and such control as is retained over matters 
of vital importance to the progress of India will be exercised 
by certificates and vetoes certain to arouse acute irritation. 
Communal representation—the only means of giving any 
voice to the working classes—is rejected except in the case 
of the Sikhs. The Yndian Civil Service, which has already 
suffered from the sneers of one Secretary of State, and the 
unjust criticisms of another, is to be made impossible to the 
best type of Briton, and the hold over the affection and 
respect of the masses, which has been won far more by the 
District Officer than by the Government, will quickly lapse. 
It will then be understood why the most disloyal party in 
India has for several years violently attacked that great Service. 

Speaking broadly, the effect of the Report is to displace 
British guidance and Western ideas of right and justice, 
and to substitute power in the hands of a little oligarchy, 
dominated by an hereditary priesthood, which has in the 
past opposed every great measure for the welfare of the 
masses. And the Report ignores the bitter cry of the non- 
Brahmin Hindus and Moslems, who, in spite of intimidation, 
have sought to make their voices heard by the British public. 
The unbroken history of the East proves that when authority 
weakens or shows signs of fear chaos supervenes. In Russia 
a “limited ¢ntelligentsia,” with German assistance, has 
spread red ruin throughout a great Empire. In India the 
forces tending to disintegration are far more diverse and 
powerful, and when the “ sheltered existence,’’ under which 
violent antagonisms of race and creed have been hitherto 
controlled, is withdrawn, as Mr. Montagu proposes, the 

rowth of Indian nationhood—the great object of British 
tule—will end, and the finest work which any Western 
race has ever accomplished will be brought to naught. 


—. averted general 
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THE OUTBREAK OF STRIKES. 

S Gareqgeccn in various branches of production continue 
bh to succeed one another almost without a pause, and 
it is worth while to consider some of the causes of this strike 
fever. Among the earlier causes of present-day troubles 
was undoubtedly the reluctance both of the Government 
and of the more prominent Labour leaders to realize at the 
outset of the war that Labour at home must be called upon 
for some sacrifice as a partial equivalent for the sacrifice 
undertaken by the men ihe went to fight. Our Continental 
Allies have constantly expressed surprise at the way in which 
the British Government have allowed Labour at home to 
ignore its duties to Labour in the field. In fairness to 
ourselves, however, it must be remembered that France has 
for - penapenca been accustomed to a system of compulsory 
military service, and therefore the mass of the people was 
prepared for a national effort which should not be confined 
to military ranks, : 

On the other hand, the Americans, coming later into the 
war, have been able to learn by our experiences, and both 
President Wilson and the leaders of American Labour have 
taken a much stronger line than the corresponding 
nersonalities in this country. In dealing with recent 





threatened strikes in New England, President Wilson has 
made it clear that if the men who are exempted from military 
service in order to do important skilled work fail to do that 
work, or make difficulties about doing it, they will be called 
up tothe Army. He is, in fact, insisting on the common-sensg 
principle that when a nation is at war it is the primary duty 
of every man of military age and of military fitness to serys 
in the Army. If for any national reason a man is exempted 
from Army service, he must realize that it is his duty to serve 
the nation in another capacity. He must not look Upon 
his exemption from military service as an opportunity either 
for personal “ profiteering,” or for the advancement of some 
political schemes of the class to which he belongs. Unfor- 
tunately it is perhaps too much to hope that even President 
Wilson's clear example will suffice to change the general 
policy of our own Government in dealing with labour 
problems. That policy may be expressed in a sentence: 
ignore every labour difficulty until a strike is threatened, 
and then surrender to the demands of the strikers, whether 
reasonable or unreasonable. It may be argued that before 
the war some employers, perhaps even a good many, adopted 
a similar policy; but that is no excuse for Government 
Departments which have imitated a bad example. On the 
contrary, the practically universal control of industry by 
Government Departments which has now been established 
is only defensible on the ground that industrial problems of 
— kind will be looked at from a national rather than from 
a selfish point of view. But so far as labour disputes are 
concerned, not only has there been no improvement, but 
many competent authorities contend that there has been 
deterioration. Bad as many private employers may have 
been before the war, there was generally more promptitude 
in dealing with industrial difficulties on reasonable lines than 
there is to-day. 

In view of this persistent failure of the Departments con- 
cerned with the control of industry, it is not always fair to 
blame different groups of working men and working women 
for coming out on strike. They have learnt that it is their 
only remedy, and many of them, when upbraided with in- 
terrupting national effort by striking to remedy private 
grievances, reply, quite frankly and with considerable truth, 
that in effect there is no interruption, because a strike of a 
few hours succeeds in bringing about the immediate surrender 
of the Government. We are indeed still exactly in the same 
atmosphere as we were in at the time of the famous South Wales 
coal strike some three years ago, when Mr. Lloyd George went 
down to Cardiff and, without any authority from the Cabinet, 
surrendered completely to the strikers, instead of insisting 
that they should first go back to work as the law required. 
The interference of other prominent politicians in labour 
matters has had equally disastrous results. The 12} per cent. 
bonus which Mr. Churchill decided to give to certain classes 
of munition workers in defiance of expert advice has done 
perhaps more than anything since the Cardiff strike to provoke 
unrest throughout the whole industrial population. The 
War Cabinet, instead of vetoing Mr. Churchill’s wantonly 
foolish proposal, actually extended it. 

In addition to these causes of industrial unrest which arise 
from foolish Governmental action, there is the broad general 
fact of the practical grievance created by the rise in prices. 
Part of this rise was probably inevitable under war conditions, 
but it is necessary to repeat again what has often been urged 
in our columns, that a good deal of the devaluation of money, 
which expresses itself to the ordinary citizen as a rise in price, 
is due to the failure of successive Ministries in this country 
to impose adequate taxation to meet the cost of the war. 
The policy of borrowing has itself been one of the main causes 
of the inflation of prices. We must, however, take matters 
as we find them to-day, and, in view of the undoubted 
fact that a sovereign now means less than half what it meant 
before the war, some readjustment of wages is necessary I 
those classes who are living on a narrow margin. Happily 
these classes represent by no means the majority of the work- 
ing classes of the country. In spite of war prices, the large 
majority of manual workers are far better off to-day than 
they were before the war, and they have consequently no 
moral excuse for demanding further increases in their wages. 
There are other classes, of whom the police and school teachers 
may be mentioned as respectively typical, whose wages had 
not been appreciably pm: rs the war began, and who were 
till recent changes suffering a real grievance. At the present 
time there are still qualified te oe in country 
districts earning less than boys of fourteen employed on the 
land. 

In these cases it will be observed that it is not the “ brutal 
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capitalist ” who is to blame, but the community as a whole, 
which, through Municipal or State agencies, acts as_ employer. 
In effect, however, the problem is the same. For though in 
the popular imagination the capitalist employer pockets any- 
thing he saves upon wages, in practice savings in wages very 
quickly lead to a reduction in the price charged to the public 
for the completed article ; reciprocally, when wages go up, 
prices are generally raised. Thus it is the community that 
has to pay for the increased wages of the working classes, 
whether it acts as direct employer or whether it acts through 
the capitalist. And needless to say, the community itself is 
largely made up of working classes. Thus the big adjustments 
of wages that are taking — —— the country are in 
part only a paper entry. rge numbers uf people are getting 
more money, but a considerable part of their gain is swallowed 
up by extra prices. Some classes have made a large net 
ain, others a heavy net loss. The losers are the classes that 
five on dividends and certain professions for whose work there 
js little demand; the gainers are in the main the manual 
workers for whose labour there is an almost limitless demand. 
It was assumed by many persons in the earlier days of the 
war, and especially by Socialists, that in some mysterious 
way Government control was going to get rid of the law of 
supply and demand. That would only be possible if the 
principle of military service were applied to the whole of the 
industries of the country, and the Socialists are the most 
emphatic opponents of any such step. As long as any freedom 
of bargaining remains it is certain that the law of supply and 
demand will continue to operate. When two employers are 
competing for the labour of one man there will be a rise in 
wages, and when two workmen are competing for the purchase 
of one commodity there will be'a rise in prices. It does not, 
however, follow that im a great national crisis the private 
citizen is justified in taking advantage of this commercial law. 
Unfortunately we have Rad no statesman with sufficient 
nsight and sufficient courage to insist on the moral duty of 
an economic truce between classes until the national waris ended. 





GERMANY AND THE AFRICAN NATIVE. 


7." a “ Report on the Natives of South-West Africa and 

their Treatment by Germany ” by Mr. E. H. M. Gorges, 
Administrator of the conquered territory for the Union of 
South Africa, which was published last week, is one of the 
most terrible exposures of German brutality, treachery, and 
immorality that even this war has brought us. Painful 
necessity has made us only too familiar with the authentic 
stories of German atrocities committed “ by order ” wherever 
German troops have penetrated in Belgium or Northern 
France, Italy, Serbia, Rumania, or Russia. Yet there is 
something peculiarly nauseating in this dispassionate narrative 
of German misrule in South-West Africa between 1890 and 
1911, when Germany, with the goodwill of all the Powers, 
was free to develop in her own way the new and fertile colony, 
inhabited by prosperous and intelligeat native tribes, which 
she had annexed. We hate to think that white men, who 
would count themselves as “ good Europeans,’ could have 
behaved so abominably towards South African natives as 
the Germans did, according to the evidence of their own 
officials. It is detestable to remember that, for the unhappy 
survivors of their bloodstained rule, the phrase “ European 
civilization ” will have an ironic and ambiguous meaning. 
It is repulsive also to find that the real authors of these crimes 
feel no shame. Dr. Solf, the German Colonial Secretary, 
has lately been boasting of Germany’s “ merits” in “ the 
rotection of the coloured races,” as if South-West Africa, 
or example, had been a paradise instead of a hell on earth. 
Yet, though we cannot undo the past and restore to life the 
tens of thousands of natives whom the Germans robbed and then 
slaughtered “ by order” in the vain hope of creating a “ new 
Germany,” we have at least the consolation of knowing that 
her evil work in South-West Africa and her other lost colonies 
is finished. Every man or womaa who reads this terrible 
Report will come to the conclusion that, whatever the cost, 
Germany must not be allowed to regain her former colonies. 
Whatever may be the future of these colonies, they cannot 
be entrusted to the tender mercies of Germany. In saying 
this we are not influenced in the least by Imperialistic ambitions 
or the desire to extend British trade. The highest law is 
that of humanity, and in the name of humanity we say that 
it is utterly impossible to let the Germans rule over semi- 
civilized peoples either in Africa or in the Pacific. We care 
not who may be chosen to guide the destinies of these peoples, 
now liberated by the Allies, so long as they are freed Ee ever 
from the loathsome domination of Berlin. 
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The first German Governor, Francois, who took up his 
post in 1890, made himself notorious in 1893 by suddenly 
attacking the encampment of the peaceful Hottentot Chief 
Witbooi at Hornkranz and slaughtering all the sleeping men, 
women, and children who onl not escape by flight. It 
was a foul deed which had the effect of alienating once for all 
the largest tribe in the Protectorate, that of the Ovambos in 
the North, who thenceforward kept the Germans out of 
their country. Major Leutwein, who succeeded Frangois in 
1894, found the whole country disturbed. His first exploit 
was the treacherous murder of a Hottentot Chief, Andreas 
Lambert ; his next step was to bring on a war with Witbooi, 
who surrendered on terms and served the Germans loyally 
until his patience was exhausted. Leutwein, who com- 
placently narrated the history of his Governorship in a book, 
and who complained that he was overruled by superior orders 
from Berlin whenever he wanted to show moderation towards 
the natives, was perhaps less of a savage than his successor 
Trotha, but it was under his rule that the numerous and 
thriving Herero people was brought to ruin. The Hereros 
were famous cattle-breeders. The German colonists coveted 
their herds. The Governor therefore nominated a sham 
Herero Chief, who would do anything for a keg of rum, and 
imposed on him a Treaty drawing an imaginary border-line 
between German land and Herero land. All Herero cattle 
“straying” across this border were to be impounded and 
sold. By this trick the best Herero grazing-lands were 
confiscated, with the cattle on them. Not content with this, 
the German traders, with official encouragement, went about 
robbing the Hereros over the ‘‘ border ”’ of their cattle, some 
times paying them derisory sums or giving a few cheap 

arments in return. The Germans did not scruple to seize the 
Tereros’ “‘ sacred cattle,” which were inalienable by tribal 
law, and, with that appalling lack of decency which we now 
know to be a German characteristic, they deliberately dese- 
crated the sacred burial-place of the Herero Chiefs by cutting 
down the grove and turning the place into'a vegetable garden. 
German farmers employing Hereros were allowed to treat 
them cruelly. The death of a native after a severe beating 
was not regarded as murder, though Major Leutwein observes 
that the natives could not understand such “ subtle distinc- 
tions.” The truth was that the Germans feared the Hereros. 
Professor Karl Dove, then Director of Land Settlement, 
wrote that, though the individual Herero was not very. brave, 
‘the chief danger from them is their numbers, and their 
numbers are a standing menace to our safety.” The Professor’s 
maxim that “ Leniency towards the natives is cruelty to the 
whites ’’ became proverbial, and was duly acted upon. The 
Hereros, maddened by a fresh series of exactions, rose in 
revolt in 1904. Major Leutwein defeated the main body and 
could have made terms with them. But the directors of 
German colonial policy were resolved to settle the native 
jena once for all by abolishing tribal organizations, 

eposing the Chiefs, and placing all natives in reserves— 
virtually as slave-gangs-—and they sent General von Trotha, 
notorious for his massacres in North China, and then fresh 
from a slaughter in Kast Africa, to do the work. TheGeneral’s 
policy was simply extermination. He i by offering 
reasonable terms if the Herero leaders would come to treat. 
Seven Chiefs went to the German ‘camp at Ombakaha to 
discuss peace ; they were taken and shot, with most of their 
attendants. The Baoe; having disposed his troops, then 
issued an order that every Herero, man, woman, or child, 
should be killed. “I wished,” he said, “to ensure that 
never again would there be a Herero rebellion.” The order 
was executed literally. From German, Boer, and other 
sources, the author of the Blue Book draws an awful picture 
of that pitiless massacre. The ruffians who butchered the 
women did not spare their honour before bayoneting them ; 
one party, finding a baby boy alive in, the desert, amused 
themselves by tossing the infant and catching it on a bayonet. 
Thousands of the wretched people fled to the desert and diel 
of hunger and thirst. When Trotha had been recalled, 
the new Governor persuaded the remnant to come in. Whex 
they surrendered, they were sent to the coast, where they died 
like flies. Of the Hereros, who numbered 80,000 in 1904 
before the war, only 15,130 could be found in 1911, and these 
had lost everything but their lives. Dr. Rohrbach, who was 
then in the Colonial Service, disapproved of Trotha’s 
policy—not because he had doomed a nation to death, but 
because in his blind rage he had destroyed the Hereros’ 
remaining herds of cattle, which they drove with them into 
the wilderness. The Hottentots and the Berg Damaras 
shared the fate of the Hereros. Between 1904 and 1911 
these three prosperous tribes diminished in number from 
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130,000 to 37,742, and the miserable survivors, forbidden by 
law to own a single cow, were treated as Government slaves. 


The German settler rivalled their Government in brutality. 
The South African Administrator charitably says that he has 
found a few humane men among them, but the vast majority 
thought that natives had no rights, and were encouraged in 
their belief by the unwillingness of the Governor or the Courts 
to interfere. A little research in the German Court records 
has unearthed some shocking cases of persistent cruelty on 
the part of farmers. A certain Cramer was tried in 1913 for 
beating a number of native men and women. An old woman 
named Auma and a younger woman named Maria died from 
their injuries. The German doctors took photographs of the 
women’s backs while they were in hospital, and these photo- 
graphs, reproduced in the Blue Book, give ocular testimony 
to the horrible severity of Cramer’s rhinoceros-hide whip. 
Two of the other women were prematurely confined, and 
one of the men barely escaped with his life. Yet the German 
Court, whose judgment is given at length, could find excuses 
for the monster Cramer, and sentenced him in all to four 
months’ imprisonment and a fine of 2,700 marks—a sentence 
which Cramer’s wife regarded as so excessively severe that she 
promoted an agitation in Germany to get it reduced. Many 
bad cases did not come before the Courts, since every policeman 
was allowed to inflict corporal punishment on natives at the 
request of their owners, and “ parental discipline” on the 
part of farmers was connived at. As a matter of course, no 
native woman’s honour was safe from her employer or any 
soldier or policeman. The Bushmen, who are strict monoga- 
mists, gave infinite trouble to their conquerors because the 
Germans kidnapped their women and used them as concubines. 
By 1912 the natives were becoming so desperate that Governor 
Seitz in a secret circular warned the Magistrates that “ brutal 
excesses of Europeans against natives are alarmingly on the 


increase,” and must lead to another rising, which would mean | 


economic ruin to the colony, deprived of native labour. “ A 
people who make a claim to be regarded as a dominant race,” 
he wrote, “ must first of all keep clean their own ranks.” The 
fact is that the whole atmosphere of the German colony was 
vicious. Administrators, Magistrates, and settlers were all 
agreed in principle that the native had no rights because, as 
Professor Dove wrote, he was not “of the same Kultu- 
position as ourselves.” The German rule was immoral in 
principle as well as in practice. Now that we have ended it, 
we cannot restore it without making a mock of ovr most 
honourable traditions. 





THE PRIME MINISTER AND THE ARMY. 


T HE Prime Minister's speech at Manchester was character- 

istic in its buoyancy, its enthusiasm, and its happy 
choice of phrases. With all these qualities we are quite familiar, 
and one can well understand that Mr. Lloyd George’s audience 
while the process of spellbinding is going on feel that there is 
nothing to do but cheer cca. dad hoarse. When, however, 
one reads in black and white the speeches that have produced 
these exhilarating results, one is been to ask oneself plain 
and practical questions. Mr. Lloyd George told his audience 
that he was “ sick of programmes,” but for all that one cannot 
avoid asking oneself whether Mr. Lloyd George's speech was 
not itself a programme. Of course it was nothing else ; it 
was a programme, and a vague programme. He insisted 
that the health of the nation should be much more carefully 
attended to, but the friends of the proposal for creating a 
Ministry of Health will want to know why he has so far 
turned down their measure. He may have very good reasons, 
but at all events they would like to know more definitely 
what they are. One reason, for instance, may be that 
England, as Dr. Shadwell points out in a letter to the 
Times, has already done more for public health than 
any other country. Again, Mr. Lloyd George was certainly 
vague, while keeping up a verbal appearance of being very 
businesslike, when he compared the old party organizations 
to a roundabout which gives you an illusion of speed but 
remains on the sane spot. It is easy to poke fun at the party 
organizations, but after all no party can possibly exist with- 
out a very carefully contrived organization. A business firm 
cannot be run without its organization ; a Government cannot 
administer the affairs of the country without its various 
Departments or organizations. It would be more useful not 
to condemn party organizations out of hand, but to insist 
that they shall be made sweeter, less cynical, less capable of 
setting an example of paltry intrigue. The Prime Minister 
himself, when all has been said, is making a bid for a following, 
that is to say, for a party, and it is perfectly safe to predict 








that if he founds a party it will no more get on without 
organization and offices than any other party can. There 
was of course a great deal that was excellent in the Prime 
Minister’s speech. Nothing was better than his appeal for 
increased production after the war. Plenty and greater 
comfort mean increased production. If Mr. Lloyd George 
can convince Labour of that he will have done a gs lendid 
work, and so far as that matter goes we shall certainly be 
among his followers. ’ 

In commenting on Mr. Lloyd George’s speech, however, we 
want to refer in particular to what he said about military 
affairs. We particularly regret to notice that he did not think 
fit to say any word in praise of Sir Douglas Haig, whose name 
was not even mentioned. Yet Sir Douglas Haig has just won 
one of the greatest victories of the war. His victory was the 
result of sound strategy—of secking out the enemy and de- 
feating him where he was, and not running off to some distant 
point and gaining empty and temporary honours in a military 
vacuum. Mr. Lloyd George referred, as he has often done 
before—with no agreeable intonation in his voice, as we can 
imagine—to the heavy casualties incurred by the British 
Army in previous years. But the recent successes are the 
results of those brave and terrible sacrifices. We regret the 
omission of any graceful acknowledgment of Sir Douglas Haig’s 
services, not merely because a great soldier is receiving less 
encouragement than he has earned—to find a parallel for the 
{rigidity displayed towards Sir Douglas Haig and the in- 
difference towards his advice we think we should have to go 
back to the treatment of Wellington by the Perceval Ministry 
during the Peninsular War—but because official praise of 
Sir Douglas Haig would stand in the public view for a re- 
cognition of the strategy of Westernism. The War Cabinet 
may not be “ Easterns,” but it is already clear that there is a 
sufficient outbreak of the strategy of Easternism to require 
careful watching. The successes in Macedonia have been 
received by the nation with delight, and so long as the opera 
tions give employment mainly to the reconstituted Serbian and 
Greek Armies they are of course entirely to the good. Great 
may the successes of those Armies be! But nowhere, 
whether in Macedonia, in Palestine, in Russia, or at Baku, 
ought there to be commitments which will make calls upon 
British soldiers and British ships that cannot possibly be met. 

One other military point remains to be mentioned. Mr. 
Lloyd George repeated his statement that when the shattering 
offensive was launched by the Germans on March 21st there 
were plenty of reserves at home. Yet, oddly enough, Sir 
Douglas Haig had long been asking for those reserves in order 
that he might train them at the front. Moreover, Mr. Lloyd 
George himself stated in the House of Commons in April that 
he had been warned by the Chief of Staff several weeks before 
the offensive that the Germans meant to attack. He also 
said that the Chief of Staff had indicated the exact place where 
the attack would fall. Why then were the reserves—* hun- 
dreds of thousands of very fine troops,” as Mr. Lloyd George 
called them—kept in Britain ? Why did he say that the 
crisis could be met only by raising the age to fifty-one? Why 
did he say that Conscription for Ireland had become quite 
indispensable ? Why did he say that another fifty thousand 
miners must instantly be called up? It would be an advan- 
tage if Mr. Lloyd George would explain these difficulties, 
which force themselves on the attention of all readers of his 
speeches. Sir Douglas Haig’s despatch on the German 
offensive of the spring may throw some light on the subject. 
The Government are said to have had it in their possession 
for six weeks, and we look forward to its early publication. 








THE GARHWALI. 


FYNHE Garhwalis’ début in Mesopotamia was worthy of their 

inspiring record in France. It was at Ramadie. They 
made the night march on September 27th, marched and fought all 
the 28th, and on the morning of the 29th, with another regiment in 
their brigade, carried the Aziziyah and Sheikh Faraja Ridges at 
the point of the bayonet in an advance of fifteen hundred yards 
under frontal and enfilade fire. The Sheikh Faraja Ridge was 
their objective. But this was not enough. The bridge of the 
Aziziyah Canal lay beyond, a point of vantage, for over it all guns 
or wheeled transport that escaped from Ramadie would have to 
pass. Feeling that they had rattled the Turk, that his tail was 
down, and that it was a moment when initiative might turn the 
scale, they pushed on another thousand yards over open ground 
“as bald as a coot,” crossed a deep nullah, seized the bridge, 
scuppered the teams of three Turkish guns, captured them, and 
accepted the surrender of a Turkish General and two thoneand 
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men. Of course there was a lot of luck in it, but it was the luck 
that gallantry deserves and wins for itself and turns to account. 
The Turk was cornered and hemmed in with the cavalry astride the 
Aleppo Road to the west, the Euphrates at his back, and no bridge 
and our infantry pressing in on the south and the east. But it 
was a wide front and our line was thin; by the time that they had 
reached the canal the three assaulting companies were a bare 
hundred strong, and if the Turk had had the heart of the Garhwalis 
he would have rolled them up. 

Standing by the captured guns with the stalwart Turks coming 
in submissively all round as if the surrender of the Anatolian to 
the Garhwali were a law of Nature and a preordained thing, a 
Subadar of the regiment turned modestly to his Lieutenant and 
said: “Now it is all right, Sahib. I had my fears about the 
young men. They knew so little and were untried. Now we may 
be assured. They will stand.” When the battalion made the 
night march on September 27th exactly two years and two days 
had passed since they had fought their last action in France, and 
thoy had seen more than one incarnation. The Subadar might 
well be anxious. The regiment had a large proportion of recruits 
and they had a tall record to preserve. For the “ gharry-wallah,” 
or Indian cabby, as he is familiarly called, though he has never 
driven anything but the Hun—and lately the Turk—leapt into 
fame at Festubert, and has never lost an iota of his high repute. 
Before the war his name was unknown to the man in the strect. 
The Ist Battalion of the 39th Garhwal Rifles was raised in 1887, the 
2nd in 1901, and they had seen little service till they went to France. 
Yet the Garhwali had always been a fighting-man. He enlisted in the 
Gurkha regiments before the class battalions were formed, and his 
prowess helped to swell theirfarne, though one heard littleor nothing 
of him. He was swallowed up and submerged in the Gurkha and 
did not exist as a race apart. When at last the class regiments came 
into being he had to wait thirty years for his chance. But his 
officers knew him and loved him, and were confident all the while 
that his hour of recognition would come. 

The Garhwali Subadar who went over the field with us after 
the Ramadie fight said to his officer that the regiment had not had 
such a day since the ‘“charge-ki-din.” The 10th of March at 
Neuve Chapelle is remembered by the Garhwali as “ the day of the 
charge.” For them it is the day. Even Ramadie will not wipe 
it out with all its fruits of victory. For the regiment was put to a 
grimmer test at Neuve Chapelle, and the reward in the measure of 
honour could not possibly be surpassed. Still, it was good to see 
that the new lot were as staunch as the first. They aro a modest- 
looking crowd, some of the youngest mere boys without a wrinkle 
on their faces. The veterans reminded me very much of Gurkhas, 
but more of the Khas Gurkha, who is half a plainsman, than of the 
Magar or Gurung. The Garhwalis, like the Dogras, are direct 
desceatdants of the Rajputs who cut out kingdoms for themselves 
in the hills centuries ago. There is no Mongol blood in them, save 
in the case of intermarriage with Nepal. They are a distinct race, 
yet being hillmen and neighbours they naturally have much in 
common with the Gurkha, in habit as well as look. They have the 
cheerfulness and simplicity of the Gurkha, the same love of a 
scrap for its own sake, and, what is more endearing, the same inability 
to grow up. They are always children. They care nothing for 
drill-books and maps, and as often as not hold them upside down. 
But they see red in a fight and go for anything in front of them. 
Both battalions would have been wiped out a dozen times had it 
not been for their British officers. 

There is in build a great deal in common between the Gurkha 
and Garhwali, and confusion is natural in the uninitiated. It is net 
only that both are hillmen, belong to rifle regiments, and wear 
slouch or terai hats ; the Garhwali is in appearance a cross between 
the Dogra and the ‘ Ghurk.” He has the close-cropped hair, the 
“bodi” or top-knot, the hillman’s face, and you will find in the 
veterans the same tight-drawn lines under the eye that bespeak 
stiffening in a hard school and give them a grim and warlike look, 
But the British officer in a Garhwali regiment naturally resents the 
swallowing of the small community, with its honour, prestige, 
individuality and all, by the great. The Garhwali, he argues, has 
at least earned his right to a separate identity now, and he is jealous 
of the overshadowing wing. 

Ramadie was a great day for him. The Garhwalis did not win 
the battle, bat they reaped the rich field by the bridge alone. Other 
regiments did splendid work that day, and the officer who showed me 
over the ground was afraid that I should forget them in “ booming 
his show.” “It was just our luck,” he explained, “ that we hap- 
pened to be there.” Most of the 90th Punjabis had side-tracked 
to the right to take Unjana Hill, while the rest of the brigade swept 
on and cleared the Sheikh Faraja Ridge. To gain the Aziziyah 
Canal the Garhwalis changed direction and bore off to the left 
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Other companies came up afterwards, but when the Garhwalis 
reached the bridge they were unsupported. They took the bridge, 
the guns, the two thousand prisoners, the Turkish General,* glone. 
As for the prisoners—‘ It was not so much a capture,” the officer 
explained to me modestly, “as a surrender to the nearest troopa, 
and we happened to be there.” 

I had watched them in the distance, black specks on the sand, 
but it was not until I went over the field with them the next day, 
and they fought the battle again, that I realized what they had 
done. As the Garhwalis charged over the open from Sheikh Faraja 
Ridge the three guns in front of them, firing point-blank over their 
sights, poured in shrapnel, raking the ground, churning up the sand 
in a deadly spray. Half-way across there was a deep dry nullah 
with steep banks and a few scattered palms on the other side. It 
was an ideal place to hold, but the enemy were slipping away. In 
a moment the Garhwalis were in the nullah, clambered up the 
opposite bank, and had their Lewis gun trained on the gun teams 
at four hundred yards. The Turkish gunners died game, and in 
the Garhwalis’ last burst over the flat not a man fell. They rushed 
the palm-clump to the right of the guns, and the guns, which were 
undefended, with their dead all round. The three pieces were intact. 
The Turks had no time to damage them. The horses wero all! 
saddled up in the palms with the ammunition limbers, officers’ 
chargers, mules, and camels. Very quickly the Garhwalis dug a 
pot-hook trench round the guns and palm-clump, watched eagerly 
for the supports, and waited for the counter-attack which surely 
must come. The three assaulting companies were a bare hundred 
strong now, and behind the mud-walls five hundred yards in front 
of them, though they did not know it, lay the Turkish General 
and two thousand of his men. But the silencing of the guns was the 
beginning of the collapse. The Turks knew the game wasup. The 
iron ring we were drawing round them, their unsuccessful sortie 
against the cavalry in the night, had taken the heart out of them. 
No doubt they thought the Garhwalis the advance-guard of a 
mighty host. 

White flags appeared on the mud-wall in front. A small group 
of Turks came out unarmed. Eight men were sent to bring them 
in. Then a “crocodile” emerged from the nullah. “I’ve seen 
some crocodiles,” a very junior subaltern said to me, “ but I have 
never seen one which bucked me like that.’’ The monster grew 
and swelled until it assumed enormous proportions. One could 
not see whence each new fold of the beast proceeded. It was liko 
dragon-seed conjured up out of invisibility in the desert by a djinn. 
But it was a very tame dragon and glad of its captivity. And 
there was really something of a miracle in it—the kind of miracle 
that happens in a legend or at the end of a fairy-tale where the moral 
is pointed of the extraordinary rewards that befall the young who 
are single-minded and unafraid. Half-an-hour after the crocodile 
had collected its folds the Turkish Brigadier was discovered in a 
neighbouring house and surrendered to a young British officer of 
the company. When they saw the Turkish General coming in all 
the jiwans (young men) must have thought of the ‘“‘ charge-ki-din,” 
the day of honour of which they had inherited the tradition but 
not the memory, and wished they had been there too. 

EpMUND CANDLER, 





BAD LANGUAGE. 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 

“ REAT is the art of misquotation, at once amusing by being 
wrong and edifying by setting right. Of the patriotic 
numbers who rush with equal ardour to defend His Majesty's 
territory or his ‘‘ English,” how many in the latter capacity know 
that they are garbling Shakespeare? For when merry Mistress 
Quickly of Windsor remarks that if her master returns “and find 
anybody in the house, here will be an old abusing of God’s patience 
and the King’s English,” all she meant was that her French employer 

would explode (or explete) into broken English mispronounced 
as, in fact, he does, a few lines further down. Thus she was thinking 
of a foreigner’s raid on our language, while modern parlance only 
cites her words to suggest a sort of civil war—an attack by our 
fellow-citizens who owe it allegiance. And there is such a touch 
of perfection about her phrase that it fits equally both forms ol 
aggression. For if there be any truth in the legal theory that overy 
thing of value must have an owner, to whom can English belong 
except the Crown—in trust, of course, like so much else, for the 
nation? So that the title subtly hints and imperceptibly conveys: 

‘“We do it wrong, being so majestical 
To offer it the show of violence.” 

There is, in short, a form of treason in which words are not oaly th» 
overt acts but the offence itself. However,dor maltreatment of our 
spoken or written language let us adopt the dame’s leas sensational 





* The Commander, Ahmed Bey, surrendered to the 90th Punjabis, 
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stigma and call it “ abuse.” At any rate, in urging a crusade against 
the evil the only combatant we need to enlist is the conscientious 
objector. The man whose lips first framed the monosyllable 
“stunt ” was a person of no self-respect, but it would not be fair 
to condemn with the same aeerbity the chorus that he has prompted. 
Fieri non debuit ; factum valet is a great truth: if a man can succeed 
in permanently preps a new word into his mother-tongue— 
well, if the rest of the family like to recognize it, it must be borne 
like any other incubus, and it must be admitted that sham and snob 
and cad and ’bus have brazenly maintained themselves within the 
circle, despite their degraded origin. But the better classes still 
cut them, and we can ask no more. At any rate, we define the 
better class by the purity of the English they speak or write, and, 
as usual, betterness at bottom means a braver conscience. 


Now, contrary to what might have been expected, the war has 
not depreciated the lingual currency. It has indeed circulated 
camouflage and strafe, but provided that they are not naturalized and 
remain merely denizens, they may be serviceable, while “ carry on” 
actually supplies a word that was badly missed, Nor do we object 
to wangle. But it was not to be expected that the long-accumu- 
lated excrescences of peace would be swept away since August, 1914, 
and in fact they are as rampant asever. Perhaps the most frequent 
fault is the doubling of have—‘ I would have liked to have done it ” 
for either “ I would have liked to do it” or ‘‘ I would like to have 
done it.” If reporters are to be trusted, a good many speakers 
who know better are guilty on this count; it is less rank among 
writers. This is a mistake which a Greek or Latin oratoror writer 
could not make, and hence it is that the best English speakers and 
writers never make it. This leads at once to the fundamental 
question of a standard. Our thesis simply is that there is not one 
standard of English but several, one for each class, and the classes 
overlap. Grammar is not—as the cheap books vainly pretend— 
“the art [or is it science ?] of speaking and writing correctly,” but 
an inquiry how people do in fact speak. sterling, writing to Carlyle 
in 1840 about some “ highly cultivated people,” Quakers, makes fun 
of their saying ‘‘ Does thou know Wordsworth ?” ‘“‘ Did thou see 
the Coronation ? *’ “‘ Will thou take some refreshment ?” Unortho- 
doxy was their cult, and agrammatism is only nonconformity. 
It is idle to tell the thousands of costermongers and charwomen 
that they ought not to say “I haven't got none’; they might 
retort that the Greeks habitually doubled their negatives ; or that 
“you was”’ is wrong—the latter, by the way, a survival from quite 
polite speech ; it is not wrong for them: all the people they care 
about say these things, and they have as much property in the 
English language as any other class. Patois is in its place at 
Patavinum. And what about the many educated folk who say 
“It's me” ? They argue that it is not only more euphonious but 
more convenient than “ It is I,” and they have, in fact, succeeded 
in stablishing it, and thus incidentally in relieving the monks 
of Reims of a stigma which has rested on them too long. But, 
on the same principle, to the large class which thinks that it is a 
law of nature that the verb to be should “ take the same case after 
it as before it,” all respect is due, and even sympathy, for they 
must suffer frightfully. 

Still, while we are latitudinarian in verbal criticism, we do protest 
against no principle at all, and we venture to suggest that every 
element of linguistic immorality is combined in those microbic 
Siamese twin words “as to.” They are indeed “ pushing young 
particles "—equally noxious from the point of view of entomology 
oretymology. Of these bacilli of pen and tongue there is a positive 
epidemic: they have become a disease of paper and the larynx—a 
sort of literary ataxia. You cannot read half-a-dozen lines of 
printed matter—with one great exception—without meeting them, 
and the cluck-cluck of “ as to this, as to that, and as to the other ” 
dins in our ears all day long. Yet we defy any one to parse the 
four letters—not because we accept grammar as a touchstone, but 
to confound those who do. “ About” and “ concerning” and 
“ touching” we know; they are of good old English stock; but 
who are these glib little interlopers ? And why should their com- 
bination dispossess the rightful occupiers? Whatis there in “as” or 
in “ to” tousurp the meaning of “ with reference to” or “ in respect 
of” or “with regard to” ?—phrases consonant to sense and strict 
grammar—ellipses, in fact. Even “‘as regards” may be defended 
on this ground, but what amount of filling out can make “as to” 
presentable ? And apart from intrinsic demerits, look at the 
connexions; “ the question ae to whether we ought to do so-and-so 
or as to how this will work”! Pure—or rather impure—surplus- 
age, insipid waste of words. It cannot be denied that there is 
good authority for the usage, but if Shakespeare perpetuated it, 
it must have been a rare lapse, for Bartlett’s Concordance gives 
no instance at all. Was Hamlet in our vein when he spoke of 
“many such-like ‘ as’s’ of great charge” ? And though the habit 
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be inveterate, we suggest that it is a traditional barbarism which 
should be given up—or at least banished to journalese. 

Another frequent jar on the harmonious English ear is “ under 
these circumstances.” This hybrid entirely destroys the pleasure 
given by the reasonable image of the surrounding facts of a central 
story ; they stand around it and not under it ; they cannot circum. 
stand and under-stand at the same moment. “ In these circum. 
stances ”’ is intended. But there is even a worse agony for any one 
with a tinge of Latinity left—the incessant use of “ prior.” This 
plague, like measles, has two degrees. ‘A prior right” or 
“a prior occasion ” is bad enough ; to snatch a Latin word bodily 
is indecent—think of ‘“‘ bonus” —but to apply it regardless of the 
fact that it is a masculine or feminine adjective indiscriminately 
to anything animate or inanimate is another outrage: “ previous ” 
at any rate has its naturalization stamped on its face. Moreover, 
this unseasonable classicism aids and abets an even grosser pata- 
vinity “prior to” this or that! Prius would have been correct 
pedantry, but a feminine or masculine adjective used as an adverb ! 
And why this display of learning when we have the good old Saxon 
words “ before” and “earlier” ? Again, we fail to find “ prior” 
in Shakespeare altogether. In short, the whole brood of com- 
paratives in ior, though excellent Latin, are shabby-genteel English. 
Though not so heinous, perhaps, or frequent as the last-mentioned 
solecism is the common expression “ I doubt if” or “ I don’t know 
if he is coming ’’—an imelegance so great as to amount to positive 
error. It is due, no doubt, to illogical conversion, for we may 
sometimes use whether for if, but it does not follow that we may 
use if for whether, and a moment’s thought will show that we do not 
doubt if but whether. 

The common factor of these tongue-sores is their being due to 
muddle-headedness. Bad English is confused English, the meaning 
of which is not instantaneously clear. We recognize this at once 
on a great scale—the sentence—but ignore it on the small—the word 
or the phrase. In some recent entertaining Memoirs a lady wrote : 
“My father... for some years had a Russian valet, an 
importation from St. Petersburg, where he had been chargé d’ affaires 
three years before the battle of Waterloo.” The remedy for such 
abuses is, no doubt, not physical; we cannot appoint roving 
sanitary inspectors of language. Everybody recognizes the great 
heritages of art, music, and literature, but few admit the same 
standard of good taste—elegantia—in the English language. Yet 
it is a national service to cultivate a simple prose in speaking or 
writing. Above all, no verbiage. H. C. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than these which 
fill treble the space.) 

THE WOMAN’S SENIOR WAR SERVICE. 

(To rus Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sin,—I am in full agreement with the statement made im your 
issue of the 7th inst. that the Voluntary Aid Detachment question 
is of the very greatest importance, seeing that it is bound up 
with our Red Cross auxiliary hospitals, on which our sick and 
wounded sailors and soldiers are so much dependent for their 
restoration to health, and, consequently, their return to the 
fighting line. 

One of the reasons for the apparent failure of the Voluntary 
Aid Detachment Organization as shown at the present time is due 
to the fact that as soon as the shortage of nurses was felt and the 
supply was exhausted it was of course necessary to fall back upon 
the ‘dilution ” of nursing labour, as happened in so many 
other professions and occupations. The British Red Cross Society, 
which is the bedy to be supplementary to the Army Medical 
Service, was the one that should have considered how 
this dilution should best be carried out, so as to meet the 
new situation; but the fact is that the matter was not thoroughly 
discussed by the British Red Cross Society with the nursing world 
as represented by its Matrons and its Teaching Schools. On the 
other hand, recourse was at once had to the Voluntary Aid 
Detachments, as if they were a nursing body. Here, I consider, 
was the primary mistake, because, as your article says, they 
were never established for that purpose. The members had no 
nursing training or experience, save what individuals may have 
obtained for themselves. In short, the Voluntary Aid Detach- 
ment Organization was put forward to play a réle it was never 
intended for, and although the members have responded splen- 
didly to the new position they were unexpectedly asked to fill, 
the result has been that there has not been accomplished what was 
intended and what was necessary. 

Had the emergency been a short one I believe that all would 
have gone well, but when the V.A.D. Organization had to stand 
the test of several years of war, its defects were revealed. [In 
my opinion, the main ones are as follows: (1) In the new rele 
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that it was asked to assume, it had not the support of the 
pursing world, (2) Time has shown the members that their 
services lead to nothing. They are engaged in what is termed a 
“blind alley” bit of work. (3) Nothing was done to retain the 
services and to develop the enthusiasm of many women who volun- 
teered at first, and who, if their services were accepted, had to 
join a Voluntary Aid Detachment, a step which many of them 
did not care te take, but they found that unless they did so they 
could not carry out what their hearts desired. (4) It was, in my 
opinion, a great mistake that the V.A.D.’s should have been 
called upon to furnish general service members for hospital 
duties. Consequently, the enthusiasm to join Voluntary Aid 
Detachments has lessened, and those who have done their share 
of the work in them have in many cases suught change of occupa- 
tion. 

My own feeling as a medical man, and one who has had 
experience of nearly forty years of voluntary work, is that the 
situation would have been best met by having a “Red Cross 
Nursing Reserve” formed by the British Red Cross Society and 
under the auspices of the nursing world. That Nursing Reserve 
could have consisted of members who wished to serve in military 
hospitals and who would have been posted through it to Volun- 
tary Aid Detachments, while the other members who wished to 
work wholly or part-time would have done so for the Red Cross 
and its auxiliary Red Cross hospitals. In both cases it could, I 
think, have been arranged to carry the military Nursing Service 
and the civilian Nursing Schools and Matrons along with the 
movement, so that service in the Red Cross Nursing Reserve could 
have had given to it an official equivalent for those who feit 
that they had found their vocation in life and desired to go on 
with nursing work. 

In all the circumstances, I am quite of the opinion of the writer 
of the article in your issue of the 7th inst. that nothing but good 
would come from an inquiry into this whole matter, looking to its 
importance and to the fact that we may still have to face a con- 
siderable period of war.—I am, Sir, &., 

George ‘l'nos. Beatson, 
Member of the British Red Cross Council. 
? Woodside Crescent, Glasgow, W. 





{To tae Eprron or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I should like to say a few words in reply to your article in 
the Spectator of September 7th on V.A.D.’s entitled “‘ The 
Woman’s Senior War Service.”’ 1 think you either do not know 
or have forgotten that V.A.D. stands for Voluntary Aid Detach- 
ment, and that this through the strain of four years’ war service 
has been their proudest title. It is true that now, as the war 
continues and as the number of workers becomes more and more 
strained, in many cases the members after several years can no 


longer afford to work entirely without remuneration or help; but | 
surely the fact of honest poverty need not be put to their discredit | 


by giving them “ pay ” and putting them on the same status as 
the new Women’s State Services, and thus taking away from them 





their right to a name which is honoured throughout the Army | 


and the war. To meet this difficulty the B.R.C.S. has started a 
scheme of “ allowances ” 


as mentioned in your article, which goes | 


on to say, however: “‘ The difference between the grudging ‘ allow- | 


ance’ which has to be applied for in forma pauperis and the 
recognized and acknowledged ‘pay’ which is drawn by all 
members of the new Women’s State Services is immense.” In this 
opinion I feel sure every member of the V.A.D. will heartily 
and thankfully agree. 

I must also take exception to the statement that the “ profes- 
sional nurses regard V.A.D. members with a half-pitying con- 
tempt.” I think if you knew more about it you would not find 
this to be accurate. Aguin, “she has little hope of promotion, 
none of reward.” Let me remind you she is not working for 
advancement, but for the care of the wounded; also she has as 
much chance of promotion to the rank of Assistant Nurse, 
Quartermaster, or Commandant as a “Tommy” has to the 
various grades in the Army, and she has for rewards the much- 
hoped-for “ Mentions” or the coveted “ Royal Red Cross,” which 
is awarded not only to trained nurses but also to members of the 
Red Cross. The remark about the allowance at the most amount- 
ing to £20 a year, which a “ self-respecting war-time kitchenmaid 
would scoff at,” appears to me to be merely in bad taste, and as 
far as I know the standard of a war-time kitchenmaid is not the 
ideal of a V.A.D. 

You write, too, as if the enthusiasm of the Red Cross worker 
at the beginning of the war was dying down. This is a miscon- 
ception I cannot let pass. There is indeed a shortage and an ever- 
increasing need of workers, but this is not due to the fact of their 
enthusiasm evaporating and their leaving the Service, but to the 





ever-increasing number of hospitals and beds, also to the large | 


supplies of nursing and general service V.A.D.’s now used so 
widely in military hospitals. This, I grant, is a danger, and a 
serious danger; but I do not consider that the nation need feel 
any real anxiety on this score. I feel that the whole spirit of the 
article is one tending to stir up unrest and discontent. It is not 
only regrettable but most unpatriotic, for although it will not 
affect the old and tried members with many years of uncom- 
plaining war service to their credit, it may breed the germs of 








discontent amongst the ranks of the new recruits, whose length of 
service has not been sufficient to develop their pride in their title 
of “ Voluntary Aid Member.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
V.A.D. ComMmanpanr. 

[We fancy that our correspondent represents the opinions of a 
very small minority. She does not seem in the least to understan:| 
that the V.A.D.’s have reached a critical condition, and that it is 
the part of patriotism not to gratify ideal sentiments but to see 
to it that the wounded and the sick do not suffer from want of 
attention. Suffer they certainly will if the status of the V.A.D.’s 
remains unchanged. The letter of Sir George Beatson, whose 
experience is unrivalled, leaves us in no doubt upon this point.— 
Ep. Spectator. ]} 


[To Tae Eprron or rue “ Specraroa.’) 

Sir,—I am greatly interested in your article on this subject, and 
thankful that you have brought the matter so prominently before 
the public. I can from personal knowledge confirm almost every 
one of your statements. I have no daughters of my own, but can 
for that reason, if for no other, judge the case dispassionately. 
At the present moment I am thinking on, amongst others, the 
claims #f a young lady, daughter of an old friend, who has done, 
and is still doing, her modest share of woman’s work for the 
nation most patiently and most courageously—a typical worker, 
thank Heaven! but one of a class which may disappear if we are 
not careful. My young friend, though only nineteen years of age, 
has been doing the heavy and monotonous work of an auxiliary 
hospital for two years, enduring the enormous strain on nerve 
and muscle without complaint, and resisting all temptation to 
leave her thankless and hopeless task, from the performance of 
which she can look for no gain, no promotion, no glory. She has 
to work from early morning till eight in the evening (with an 
afternoon break), and indeed has to take her turn at all-night 
duty. Her work is always hard, and must in any case be dis- 
tasteful to a girl who has been gently nurtured; it would be 
scornfully rejected by a “ self-respecting kitchenmaid.” Yet sho 
toils at it, feeling, as hundreds of other brave girls feel, that it is 
her contribution to the State in war time. 

I think, Sir, your suggestion as to a sum in name of payment of 
expenses is quite excellent. But it must be given as an equitable, 
not a charitable, payment; more than that, every girl must accept 
it, just as all Members of Parliament accept their yearly fee: 
there must be no distinction. No high-spirited girl would plead 
poverty, for fear of casting a slur on her parents, yet the financial 
strain on many girls must be very painful. Nothing is so corro- 
sive as class distinction when merit is equal, and nothing so 
foolish, for it confuses merit with mere wealth; nothing also is 
more subversive of discipline and more destructive of comfort and 
happiness. 

But there must be no beggarly £20 a year even in name of 
expenses. I am @ poor man myself, and have to bear my share 
of taxation, but I certainly think that our V.A.D. friends, young 
and old, rich and poor, ought to obtain adequate recognition of 
their sacrifices. (I know what my young girl friend has to expend 
in connexion with her work, apart from the physical strain she 
has to undergo.) I am quite aware that some rich men’s 
daughters may be unwilling to accept this payment even under 
the name of refunded expenses, but they can silence any scruples 
by handing over the money to some benevolent fund and so 
keeping the balance even. What I earnestly desire is that the 
money be given to every V.A.D. worker—forced upon all of them, 
if you like—and that no questions be asked as to the needs of the 
recipient or as to the disposal of the money.—I am, Sir, &., 

Scottish Liberal Club, Edinburgh. C. D. Campsen. 





(To rae Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’} 

Sir,—I am sure that all who have any knowledge of the V.A.D.’s 
must be grateful to you for taking up the question of their treat- 
ment. I have been serving until recently in France, and Matrons 
and Sisters there have said to me, in reply to questions about the 
V.A.D.’s: ‘We don’t know what we should do without them.” 
I was a patient in a Casualty Olearing Station, and asked the 
Sister whether girls of the V.A.D. would not be of use to her. 
She replied: “I wish we cofld have them, but the authorities 
will not allow them to come up.” The “ authority ” she named 
was neither military nor V.A.D. In France many of these girls 
are employed in real nursing, and take keen interest in it. 
Others do nothing but housemaid work. In England I find a 
V.A.D. girl, with over two years’ experience in France, put to 
cleaning paint, seaing that the castors of the beds all point in 
the same direction, washing plates, &. An untrained girl clerk 
earns 353. a week without difficulty. A well-educated girl in the 
V.A.D. with two or three years’ experience in war hospitals may 
receive £20 per annum. Can we wonder that they are declining 
to renew their engagements, and are seeking to enter other Ser- 
vices where their powers and zeal are better appreciated’—I am, 
Sir, &e., Masor-Generat. 





RECRUITING IN IRELAND. 
{To tae Epitoz or tHe “ Spgcrator.’’] 
Sm,—Your very effective article on the failure of recruiting in 
Ireland is materially strengthened when the figures for the whole 
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period of the war are taken into account. The two official White 
Papers Cd. 8168 and Cd. 8390, both issued in 1916, taken in 
conjunction with the figures of Lord French’s present recruiting 
scheme, give all the facts. The first was issued by Lord Wimborne 
in January, and the second, issued in November, brings the figures 
up to the middle of October of that year. At that date all Ireland 
had produced 130,241 recruits, of whom 66,674 had come from 
Ulster, leaving 63,567 for the rest of the country. There were in 
ull 547,827 men of military age, but by a series of deductions of 
men “considered ” indispensable or “estimated ” as physically 
unfit the authorities reduced the total of those left available for 
wwilitary service to 161,239. Belfast had given 38,543 recruits, 
leaving only 7,806 “available,” whereas Dublin with 21,412 
recruits was left with 21,970 “available.” These figures must be 
kept in mind when considering the present recruiting returns 
from these two leading areas. 

The returns under the French scheme are given by “ areas ” 
and not by cities. The Belfast area, including the counties cf 
Down and Antrim, had given up till Saturday last 2,078 of its 
quota of 8,500, whereas the Dublin area, including Dublin City and 
County and five other counties, had given only 1,620 out of a 
quota of 11,700. The fact that the Dublin quota is so much larger 
than that of Belfast is the natural result of the circumstances 
that Belfast had already given 9,000 more recruits than Dublin, 
and that the number of men “ indispensably ’’ employed in Belfast 
in shipbuilding, aeroplane construction, and munitions generally 
is enormously greater than that in Dublin. Belfast City left 
with only 7,806 available men has thus to be compared with Dublin 
with its untapped reservoir of 21,970. Similarly in the case of 
Londonderry County and City the recruits were 4,636, leaving 
enly 4,150 available, whereas Cork was left with 16,218 available 
and Limerick with 6,551. It is evident from this that the 
pereentage of recruits in proportion to the number officially 
reported as ‘‘available”’ is enormously greater in the North- 
Eastern area than in the Southern groups. In fact, it may be 
stated generally that recruiting in this district is not unsatis- 
factory, and that the fear of hostile action by the Sinn Feiners 
Las played a very minor part in holding back recruits except in 
the more remote districts where isolated men feel that those left 
behind might be exposed to danger. There are of course some 
amongst us, as there were in England and in Scotland, under 
similar conditions, who will hold back until they are sent for; 
but 1 can state confidently that not only was there a very satis- 
factory response to the first call, but that there has been a steady 
stream of recruits ever since. If the figures seem small, that is 
simply accounted for, as shown above, by the fact that the number 
available for recruiting is also small, Under the two schemes 
Ulster, with a population of 1,581,696, had, till September 14th, 
g:ven 69,380 recruits. The other three provinces, with a population 
ef 2,808,523, had given 66,934.—I am, Sir, &c., Hven T. Barrie. 

The Manor House, Coleraine, Co. Derry. 


” 





CLEAR THINKING ON CURRENT 
ISSUES. 
{To rue Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

fir,—We have many great issues before us to-day, besides the war 
itself, with which speakers and the Press feel compelled te deal 
on account of their supreme importance—among these issues 
notably are the League of Nations, the Freedom of the Seas, and 
ftrikes during the War—but the result is quantity rather than 
quality of reasoning. 

As to a League of Nations, a great issue generally embodies 


TRE NEED OF 


a vital principle which may be missed among the multitude 
ef material considerations to which the issue itself gives 


rise, but which, nevertheless, is there and is the inspiration 
ef the whole movement. I firmly believe that there is no such 
vital principle at all in the proposed League, and that it is only 
the world’s natural longing for the discovery of some means of 
delivering itself for ever from the miseries of war that has fostered 
the idea that in a League of Nations the deliverer has been found. 
A popular belief seems to have grown up that the establishment 
of a League of Nations would bring into existence an absolutely 
new factor of security. It would do nothing of the kind. It would 
sfect the degree but not the factors of security. Such a League 
«ould only give public expression to an agreement (which exists, 
im fact, at this moment among the Allies) of the wills of certain 
nations to certain ends. But a change of the majority, or even 
a large minority, of such wills would destroy the basis of the 
League at once. It is useless to say that in case of such a change 
the united bodies of police, who should serve as an international 
police force, could be looked to to enforce the original intentions 
cf the League, because those several bodies themselves would be 
the creatures of the several national wills, and would change 
their allegiance in conformity with those wills. It seems to me 
that the sole virtue of a League ef Nations would be the fact that 
recrecy in preparing for war in any form would be rendered more 
silficult by virtue of the League’s machinery. It is quite true that 
this is no small consideration, and it undoubtedly justifies the 
elmleavour to institute such a League, but all those who are able 








to influence public opinion should recognize the fact that though 
a League of Nations would reduce the degree of risk of war, it 
would bring with it absolutely no new factor of security, and 
that we must seek the world’s safety, as long as the German will 
is what it is, in material security alone. 

Then, as with the doctrine of the League of Nations, so also with 
the doctrine of the Freedom of the Seas, there has been much loose 
writing and thinking, and even so clear a thinker as President 
Wilson did not realize in his first pronouncement that immunity of 
private property from capture, even in time of war, would destroy 
the effectiveness of sea-power altogether. But nothing can be added 
to the exposure of this Freedom, of the Seas fallacy, as vaguely 
preached to the public, conveyed in the able pamphlet of Sir Julian 
Corbett noticed in a recent issue of the Spectator. 

Then, lastly, there is the ever-present subject of Strikes during 
the War. I have looked, but looked in vain, for an explicit admis- 
sion of the fact that the superimposition upon employers and 
employed alike of the nation’s special necds arising out of the 
war cannot change by one iota the relations of these two classes 
as between themselves. The inclination of the public to brush 
aside the question as to what exactly is the point at issue, and to 
condemn the strikers out of hand as unpatriotic, because it is they 
and not the employers who have taken action, is manifestly unfair, 
and arises again out of a want of clear thinking. ‘The existence 
of a state of war cannot affect the merits of the dispute, but only 
the culpability of an over-readiness to bring the dispute to an 
issue. That there has been in many cases this over-readiness on 
the part of the employed is beyond question, but there has also 
been an under-readiness on the part of the authorities to antici- 
pate just claims. They have preferred to let sleeping dogs lie. 
Where a dispute has arisen as to the proper interpretation of an 
existing contract it seems to me that the relations between 
employers and employed are not affected in the least by war condi- 
tions. Where, however, a strike has taken place for the purpose 
of securing to the employed a rise in wages we come to the whole 
question as to whether there is any justification at all for the 
claim that any one part of the community should be protected 
from suffering by reason of a rise in the cost of living. This claim 
for protection was put forward by the munition workers in the 
early days of the war when the nation’s very existence depended 
upon the production of munitions on a large scale, and the Govern- 
ment was perhaps not to blame for conceding the claim at a time 
of the nation’s imperative need. But the concession then made 
is at the root of all the trouble that we have since experienced 
from the constantly increasing cost of living, and the principle 
involved does not, in my opinion, constitute any just claim fer 
increased wages.—I am, Sir, &e., THINEER. 





“WAR AND REVOLUTION IN ASIATIC RUSSIA.” 
[To rae Eprron or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Str,—Will you allow an Armenian to express his gratitude for the 
frank and fair review of Mr. Philips Price’s book, War and Revo- 
lution in Asiatic Russia, which appeared in the Spectator of 
September 7th, and through the hospitality of your columns to 
place before your readers and the British public some observa- 
tions on Mr. Philips Price’s bewildering performance ? 

Three European journalists have written books on Armenfa 
during the war. Mr. Harry Stuermer, the Constantinople corre- 
spondent of the Cologne Gazette, was so shocked by what he 
saw and heard of the Turks’ treatment of the Armenians, and 
German inaction, that he left Turkey in disgust and relieved his 
outraged conscience by publishing his well-known book, Two War 
Years in Constantinople (Hodder and Stoughton). The German 
original was published in Switzerland. In the chapter dealing 
with “ The Great Armenian Persecutions ”’ he writes :— 

“‘My first experience when I returned to the capital was the 
heginning of the Armenian persecutions. And here I may as well 
say at once that my love for present-day Turkey perished absolutely 
with this unique example in the history of modern human civiliza- 
tion of the most appalling bestiality and misguided Jingoism.” 
The second publication on the subject came from the pen of 
M. Henry Barby, of Le Journal, Paris, entitled Au Pays de 
l'Epourante, and, as the title indicates, it is a denunciation sans 
phrase of the unparalleled crime of the massacres and deportations. 
M. Barby acted as Le Journal's correspondent in the Caucasus for 
some months during the war. We now have Mr. Philips Price’s 
publication seeking, by an adroit manipulation of facts, hearsay 
evidence, and black-washing of the victims, to condone what 


Mr. Henry Morgenthau—the late American Ambassador to 
Turkey and an eyewitness—has designated as “‘the greatest 


horror in history.” 

The intense patriotic feeling of the Armenian, and his strong 
support of Russia in the hope of delivering his kinsman across the 
frontier from his age-long oppressors, were an offence to Mr. Price’s 
one-sided Pacificism and engendered a prejudice which is clearly 
perceptible throughout his writings. That they were fighting on 
the side of his own country, and the Turks, Kurds, Lazis, &c., were 
fighting on the side of his country’s enemies, seems to have made 
no difference to Mr. Price. His eagerness to show the Armenians— 
and indeed all the Christian races among whom he tarried—in an 
unfavourable light has led him into many inaccuracies and unten- 
able deductions impossible to deal with here in detail. Under a 
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plausible show of impartiality Mr. Price has carried the process 
of suppressio veri to the extreme of suggestio falsi. He devotes 
more space to the killing of three Kurds by an Armetiian volunteer 
—probably maddened by the murder or worse of his own wife or 
sister or daughter by the Kurds—than to the deliberately organized 
cold-blooded destruction of eight hundred thousand human beings, 
mostly women and children. Why does Mr. Price conceal the fact 
that, out of one hundred and fifty thousand Armenian conscripts 
and eleven or twelve thousand irregulars, only four of the latter 
were charged with shooting civilian Kurds or Turks, and were 
duly court-martialled and punished? Why does he not state that 
Andranik, their leader, issued orders to the volunteers to fight on 
the strictest lines of civilized warfare, and to abstain from all 
acts of vengeance, however severe the provocation might be? 

Mr. Price attributes the chronic Armeno-Kurdish troubles to 
“the need of the Kurds for expansion” and the growth of 
“ Kurdish nationalism.” Less than a million Kurds occupy over 
three hundred thousand square miles of territory, and still they 
stand in need of expansion! And wherein is Kurdish nationalism 
discernible? In their literature, their Press, their stage, their 
achools, or patriotic societies? Unbiassed students of the question 
know that these are not the causes of the trouble. The true causes 
are that the Kurds are still in the nomadic stage; that they are apt 
to ‘swoop down like vultures” and massacre defenceless 
Armenians or Syrians when and where they please; that they refuse 
to work, and are not easily amenable to law and order. Both Turk 
and Kurd have lorded it over the Armenian raya absolutely for 
centuries, and lived on his industry. They have told the Armenians 
hundreds of times that they will never tolerate conditions of 
equality with the latter. Add to these the Turk’s incapacity to 
govern, his frequent lapses into barbarism, and his “ Turkifica- 
tion” policy, and you have the root of the evil fn a nutshell. 

Mr. Price is not consistent in his Pacificism. He rightly abhors 
war, but has not a word to say in condemnation of those who 
worship the idea of war and force as their god, and have plunged 
the world into this most terrible calamity of all times. He is 
strangely oblivious of the fact that the “ kindly Turks ” were them- 
selves the aggressors against the Entente, who offered to guarantee 
their territorial integrity if they remained neutral; that they have 
been the direct or indirect cause of most European wars of the last 
hundred years, besides being responsible for a sum of human misery 
and devastation without parallel in history. He is an advanced 
democrat, but that does not prevent him from breaking a lance for 
Kurdish feudalism, the most monstrous and inhuman form of 
primitive despotism that disgraces present-day civilization.—I am, 
Sir, &e., HB. 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS AND THE WAR. 
{To rar Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—It has been an excellent habit of the members of the Society 
of Friends to discuss their differences within their own meetings 
and papers, and to refrain from making ex-parte statements in 
the public Press. Mr. H. M. Wallis, of Reading, and a few other 
Iriends sharing his opinions, have, however, abandoned this 
method. Their good faith I cannot doubt, but their statements 
are, I must think, as misleading as their action has been unwise. 

May I however deal first with your part in the matter? No 
religious body deserves to have its affairs discussed in irresponsible 
paragraphs such as yours on p. 195 of your issue of August 24th. 
In that number you publish an anonymous letter purporting to 
be from a Quaker, introducing a second anonymous letter; and 
you allude to two more anonymous letters in the paragraphs 
referred to, and make a sweeping statement about l’riends in 
America of which I am certain you have no proper evidence. It 
is not in this way that the British public can be enabled to form 
any reliable judgment. Yet the matter is important, at any rate 
to Quakers. 

To turn to Mr. Wallis’s statements. Quaker statistics have a3 
a rule been accurate in a high degree. It is true that we have at 
present no accurate general statistics of enlistment. Something 
can however be gathered from these figures regarding the 
Quaker school at Sidcot, supplied me by the Head-Master as 
closely approximate. It includes only old boys who are members 
of the Society of Friends :— 


In Friends’ Ambulance Unit in France ... asa et ia 60 
in Friends’ Ambulance Unit in General Service Section ... 12 
Mr. G. M. Trevelyan’s Italian Unit ... me wel as oe 3 
War victims’ relief work on the Marne, &. ... _ - 14 
“ Alternative work ” or in prison ... ose eee ea oa 22 

111 
In Army, Navy or R.A.F. ... sas = — des 56 


This table omits those who have appeared before Tribunals on 
conscientious grounds and heen allowed to remain at their usual 
work. Considering the enormous strength of the currents which 
have swept men into the Army, we consider this a remarkable 
result. We are proud of the character of not a few of our lads 
Who have enlisted; but amongst those of whom we are proudest 
is Mr. Corder Catchpool, author of On Two Fronts, and his 
companions in prison. 

Tho Society of Friends remains overwhelmingly Pacificist. Thia, 
I submit, is proved by the fact that not only our Yearly Meeting 
but many of our quarterly and monthly meetings have adopted 
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minutes reaffirming our principles. No single such meeting (there 
are eighty-three of them) has supported the action of Mr. Wallis 
and those associated with him. 

Me. Wallis does not even represent all, or nearly all, of the 
Iriends who are fighting or have attested. Some of thesa 
repudiate his actions with vehemence, and even ask the Society 
not to condone their action in enlisting, but to uphold its ideals 
with even greater strength. At the end of the war I hope, and 
80 I believe does our Society, that all Friends who have enlisted 
will remain with or return to us, if they feel that they can be 
loyal and happy members of a Society which is as strongly 
Pacificist as ever. Many of them will be amongst our most 
valuable helpers. 

Allow me to conclude with this ex-parte statement, which I 
believe represents also the central opinion of Friends. Our deap 
conviction that we must in the strength of Christ overcome evil 
with good, conquer hate with love, began with the first generation 
of Friends. Amongst its prominent members were thirty Crom- 
wellian and four Cavalier ex-soldiers who knew well the good and 
the ill of military methods. Some of our members have held 
lightly by this testimony. But the four years’ experience of what 
war really means has not been wasted on most of us. And our 
belief, both traditional and living, has been greatly strengthened 
by the modern, close study of the records of the life of Jesus 
Christ and by the inner conviction that has come to us in silent 
meetings and at other times when He has felt very near to us.— 
I enclose copies of two recent Yearly Meeting epistles, and am, Sir, 
&e., R. Caristice Burn. 

Sidcot, -Winscombe, Somerset. 

[(1) We do not publish letters from correspondents who do not 
give us their names in confidence; nor do we make statements with- 
out evidence. (2) Christ proved both by His acts and His teaching 
that the Christian in certain circumstances must overcome evil by 
violence.—Ep. Spectator.] 





INTERNATIONALIZATION OF CHANNELS CONNECTING 
THE BALTIC AND NORTH SEAS. 
(To tHe Epitog or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—The internationalization of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles is 
a hackneyed topic. In view, however, of the numerous projects on 
foot and publicly discussed of canal and river systems, Rhine- 
Danube, Oder-Elbe and Danube and Vistula-Dniester, connecting 
the Black Sea and the Baltic, and the commercial and strategical 
power which the control of these canal-river routes will place in 
the hands of those who control them, I would suggest that the 
channels connecting the North Sea and Baltic be also inter- 
nationalized by the Post-War Congress. The future of the Kiel 
Canal need not be touched upon here, but an open Baltic would, 
I conceive, rob that canal of its naval value.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Beckbury Hall, Shifnal. A. C. Yare (Lieut.-Col.). 





THE HOUSEHOLD FUEL AND LIGHTING ORDER. 
(To rae Epiror or tne “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Perhaps you will kindly allow me a little space to tell the 
“Fuel Overseer ” that his hopeful forecast as to my allowance of 
coal has not been fulfilled. I have got my paper, and my allow- 
ance for the year is to be ten and three-quarter tons. This figure 
is arrived at by saying that the allowance is thirteen tons, and 
then deducting the amount of gas by which I exceeded the present 
allowance during last year. I cannot possibly keep a kiltchen-fire 
on this meagre amount; my only alternative seems to be to dismiss 
my servants (for they cannot live without a fire in the winter, 
albeit that most of the newspapers seem to think that the only 
use for a fire is to cook) and live and cook in one room. This house 
is so cold that it is absolutely necessary to have it centrally heated, 
and this takes nine tons of coke a year. Pardon me for thus 
bringing my private grievances before you, but I am an example 
of what is going on in many homes, and it is to this pass that 
Government control of mines has brought the country.—I am, 
Sir, &., A. M. 





ANGLO-AMERICAN BROTHERHOOD. 
{To THe Eprror or THe ‘* Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Very telling at the present juncture is the following excerpt 
from Whittier’s poem “ 'l’o Englishmen,” published in 1863 :— 


* O Englishmen! in hope and creed, 
In word and tongue our brothers! 
We too are heirs of Runnymede; 
And Shakespear's fame and Cromwell's dead 
Are not alone our mother’s. 
‘ Thicker than water,’ in one rill 
Through Pre ole of story, 
Our Saxon blood has flowed, and still 
We share with you its good and ill, 
The shadow and the glory.” 

—I am, Sir, &., Tueopore VP. Brocgtenerst. 
Gigglesiwick-in-Craven, 





A PROUD SWAN. 
(To rue Eprror or tue “‘ Specrator."'] ; 
Sir,—With reference to the correspondence in the Spectator on 
the subject of the nsual nember of a swau’s brood, it may be 
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of interest to some of your readers to know that the same swan 
has now for two consecutive years hatched out and reared nine 
eygnets on the lake at Rufford.—I am, Sir, &c., Savine. 
Rufford Abbey, Ollerton, Notts. 


[To rue Eprror or tue “‘ Specrator.’’] 
Smr,—It may interest your correspondents to know that a pair of 
swans here hatched out nine cygnets this year. They are all still 
living. The proud father has certainly had no opportunity of 
bagging any from a rival.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Apethorpe Hall, Peterborough. Leonard Brassey. 





“ HOWLERS.” 
[To rue Evrror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—In a mathematical examination I once asked the boys to 
define the word “ prism.” One boy answered: “A prism is a 
kind of sphinx,” and illustrated his answer by a picture of a 
pyramid. Among a number of “ howlers” I collected fifteen or 
sixteen years ago, chiefly from the Unirersity Correspondent, the 
following are worthy of reproduction :— 

“ A cuckoo is a bird that does not lay its own eggs.” 

Q. ‘Name six animals peculiar to the Polar regions.”— 
A. “ Three bears and three seals.” 

“The Pope lives in a vacuum.” 

“ A decease is an incurable disease.” 





“ Magna Carta said that Common Pleas should not be carried 
about on the King’s person.” 

“ The Sublime Porte is very fine old wine.” 

“ Rubens is a town in Belgium famous for paint.” 

Translations: Leyes Romanorum severae erant: “ The legs of 
the Romans were severed.”—Clara illa Romana civitas. *“ Clara, 
that Roman citizeness,”—Hostis ipsi. “A host in himself.”— 
L’encre est séeche. “Uncle is dry.”—So woe-begone. “Si triste, | 
allez-vous en.” 
—I am, Bir, &€., 

Ravensworth, Goring-on-Thames. 


G. R. Parxrson. 


{To tHe Eprror or Tue “ Specrator.’’) 
Sin,—In a divinity examination at Oxford, the passage was set 
from the Gospel of St. John vili. 44: ‘‘8re petorns éorly nal 6) 
rarhp atrod, Nine candidates for Honour Mods translated this: 
“ For he is a liar, and so is his father.” Mr. J. Y. Sargent, who 
was one of the examiners, told me that they wondered at first | 
whether these nine men held some novel theory of the ancestry 
of the Devil. But a tentative examination in rivé voce revealed | 
the fact that they had never seen the passage, and made an | 
uncommonly good shot at it.—I am, Sir, &., 
A. J. pe Havittanp Busnes. 
12 Suffolk Square, Cheltenham. 





WANTED AN AUTHOR. 
(To THe Eprror or tHe ‘‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sin,—An English writer, who may have been Burke or Dyer, 
describes three beautiful Welsh rivers. The Clwyd and another, | 
which I have forgotten, come firet, and the third is the Towy, 
which he says is the most suitable for elegant retirement. I should 
be gratified if any of your readers could give the correct quotation 
aud name the author.—I am, Sir, &., Jessre SPURRELL. 
King Street, Carmarthen. 





NOTICE.—When ‘ Correspondence”’ or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 


—— 


WHEN PEACE COMES. 
Wow tp we have peace? That would we all: 
As parched men dying for the stream. 
The nations toil on, stumble, fall, 
Yearning to that great dream. 
Yet if, to-morrow, peace were borne, 
God’s boon, to His poor weary earth, 
Some hearts with strife might still be torn— 
Mirage their stream and dearth. 
For what use peace to you or me 
Though war through all the world should cease, 
What use to any save he be 
With his own self at peace? 
If beacon-fires leap far and near, 
And light but dark things in his soul; 
Or joy-bells peal, and he but hear 
Bells in his heart that toll; 
He will have lost his priceless part, 
Nor dare to join the victors’ song, 
And how shall march his hapless heart 
With their brave hearts along? 





| tells him he ought to do them.” 


| Wilson’s policyin peace and war. 
| which deal with his Mexican policy, his interpretation of Pan- 


And who is he that forfeits all 

His proud share in the time to come? 
Who at The Peace shall but recall 

To-day shamefaced and dumb? 
Just that man is he—you or I— 

How small soe’er his strength may be, 
Who lets one least power idle lie 

That makes for Victory. 
He is it who, when war shall cease, 

Will wake to find his great chance flown, 
And, midst a million hearts at peace, 

No peace within his own. 

Hasserton Loiaam, 








BOOKS. 


—= > > -_—__—_ 
PRESIDENT WILSON’S FOREIGN POLICY.* 
ADDRESSING the Graduating Class at West Point in June, 1916, 
President Wilson observed ; “‘ We love that quiet, self-respecting, 
unconquerable spirit which does not strike until it is necessary 
to strike, and then strikes to conquer.”” And again in the following 
month in a speech at Toledo on “‘ preparedness and peace,”’ he said: 
““T can lose my temper in a minute, but it takes me a long time 


| to keep it, and I think that if you were to subject my Scotch-Irish 


blood to the proper kind of analysis you would find thet it was 
fighting blood, and that it is pretty hard for a man born that way 
to keep quiet and do things in the way in which his intelligence 
Subsequent events have justified 
these words, which form an excellent commentary on President 
As for the addresses and papers 


Americanism and the Monroe Doctrine, we must perforce content 


| ourselves with remarking that, while admitting mistakes in regard 
| to Mexico, he never swerved from his main aim of helping the 


Mexican people in their legitimate aspirations and struggles for 


| freedom even where they conflicted with the material interests 


of Americans and “dollar diplomacy’; and that while adhering 
to the cardinal doctrine of Monroeism, he was ready to modify 


| the theory of the Big Brother on the lines of genuine equality 


and unquestioned independence. 

As an interpreter of the duties and rights of the United States 
as a neutral in the present war President Wilson is open to 
criticism. His original insistence on the need of neutrality in thought 
as well as word and action savoured of a counsel of perfection. 


| The picture which he drew as late as April, 1915, of America, 


still unembroiled and the only great nation disengaged, with 
‘three thousand miles of cool and silent ocean ’’ rolling between 


| her and the belligerents, of Americans as the spectators and 


audience of the great and terrible drama played in Europe, might 
seom to indicate a cold and detached mind were it not for 
his confidence in the part which America might at any moment 
be called on to play as mediator, umpire, and healer in pursuance 
of her hereditary mission as champion of the rights of man, of 
liberty and justice. But the irresistible logic of events soon began 
te modify this outlook. From the first he was resolute in denouncing 
dual allegiance in naturalized Americans. For them, as for all, 
it must be America first. The note of preparedness is sounded 
before the close of 1914. After the sinking of the ‘ Lusitania’ 
we hear no more of ‘a war with which we have nothing to do.”’ 
Even in the address in which the phrase about a nation “too proud 
to fight *’ occurred, the President uttered a plain warning to the 
newly naturalized citizens that they could not dedicate themselves 
to America unless they became in every respect and with every 
purpose of their will thorough Americans—lovers of humanity, 
freedom, and justice. Subsequent addresses reveal the grave 
concern with which the President regarded the spread of alien 
disaffection and disloyalty, and his recognition of the immediate 
need of defensive measures in view of the fact that ‘‘ war is a thing 
of disciplined might,’’ of the dangerous weakness of America’s 
Mercantile Marine, and of the inadequacy of her Navy. The existence 
of sedition and intrigue was admitted, and they must be crushed, 
By January, 1916, the President, in outlining the provisions 
necessary to enlarge the military and naval strength of America, 
admitted to Congress that he did not know what a single day 
might bring forth,and that he could not foretell where the action 
of others might bring them. But he added that ‘‘ the Nation’s 
honour is dearer than the Nation’s comfort and the Nation’s Peace 
and the Nation’s life itself.” The long controversy over unrestricted 
Submarine warfare had begun; from the first the President firmly 
refused his consent to any abridgment of the rights of American 
citizens to travel in British passenger-ships, and by April, 1916, 
had seriously contemplated the severance of diplomatic relations 
with Germany, Americans were no longer ‘‘ mere disconnected 
jookers-on.”” The seas were no longer broad enough to keep the 





ited, with 


* President Wilson's Foreign Policy, Messages, Addresses, Papers. 
University 


Introduction and Notes, by James Brown Scott. New York: 
Press, [153. net.) 
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jnfection of the conflict out of American politics. ‘‘ No nation 
stands wholly apart in interest when the life and interests of all 
nations are thrown into confusion and peril.”” Yet though the 
pledges of Germany in regard to passenger-ships had been again 
and again wantonly disregarded, Mr. Wilson showed an amazing 
forbearance in negotiation, and it was not until the assurance of 
May, 1916, was withdrawn in January, 1917, and warfare against 
mankind declared, that he announced the severance of diplomatic 
relations—threatened in the previous April—and recourse to 
armed neutrality. A very brief experience proved this measure 
to be impracticable, and on April 2nd the President delivered his 
memorable address recommending the declaration of war with 
Germany. ‘‘ Neutrality is no longer feasible or desirable when 
the peace of the world is involved and the freedom of its peoples, 
and the menace to that peace and freedom lies in the existence 
of autocratic Governments backed by organized force which is 
controlled wholly by their will, not by the will of their people.” 
The services that President Wilson has rendered to his country, 
to the Allies, and to humanity from that day to this may bo briefly 
considered under three aspects. There is first of all his prompt 
and continuous realization of what America must do by sacrifice 
and service to assist the cause of freedom. War involved “ the 
utmost practioable co-operation in counsel and action with the 
Governments at war with Germany."’ There was no room for 
amateurs. Mr. Wilson at once issued an address to his countrymen 
showing how they could assist, and appealing especially to farmers, 
on whominlarge measure rested the fate of the war and the fate of 
the nations. Secondly, we may note the constant reiteration of his 
conviction that this is the Peoples’ war, that the world must be 
made safe for democracy, and that peace cannot be discussed until 
the German people have spokesmen whom we can trust, and until 


the tyranny of her military leaders is overthrown. ‘‘ Any body 
of free men that compounds with the present German Govern- 
ment is compounding for its own destruction.”” No one has 


exposed the dangers of a premature peace with greater force or 
epoken more plainly about the sinister peace intrigues in which the 
German Government had enlisted the services of tame Socialists, 
leaders of Labour, and thinkers whom they hed hitherto despised 
and oppressed. And thirdly, President Wilson has done most 
valuable service by his definite formulation, in harmony with 
the heads of the Allied Powers, of the fourteen points of the 
programme of the world’s peace, concerning which there has 
been so notable a divergence of opinion between Count von 
Hertling and Oount Czernin. Within the last week Mr. Branting, 
the Swedish Socialist, has declared that “the Allies’ aims were 
formulated by President Wilson in terms identical with those of 
Sxvial Democracy. Germany's aims are expressed by the Peace of 
Brest-Litovsk.” 

Mr. Scott's notes are helpful and judicious, and in his Introduction 
he well sums up these addresses and Messages as representing 
at all times, whether before the war, during the period of neutrality, 
or after the entrance of America into the conflict, ‘ the varying 
expressions of a single definite conscious purpose; namely, the 
strengthening of constitutional government where it existed, 

avened with demooracy, and the introduction of constitutional 
government where it did not exist, of a democratic nature or 
tendency."’ They have not the terse simplicity of Lincoln’s 
utterances, but they are admirably lucid in expression and cogent 
in reasoning, rising at times to a restrained eloquence, while not 
disdaining homely illustrations. As an interpretation of the 
spirit of modern America in world-polities this is the most re- 
markable volume put forth in our times. 





A BOOK OF THE S8EA.* 
Lapy Syst Scort’s anthology of poems, with a number of prose 
passages relating to the sea, is a remarkable book. It appears 
opportunely now that our whole future is being decided on the sea, 
and victory is being won there by the patient gallantry of the 
Royal Navy and of the Mercantile Marine—to whose dead heroes 
the book is most fittingly dedicated. As Lord Desart says in a 
Preface, the officers and men from the Merchant Service and the 
fishermen who are serving by thousands in patrol-boats and mine- 
sweepers deserve our special gratitude for their dangerous work. 
For those who have been lost the editor fitly suggests the famous 
epitaph by Theodorides, which in English runs :— 

‘On A SHIPWRECKED SAILOR. 

I am the tomb of one shipwrecked; but sail thou; for even 
While we perished, the oan ships sailed on over the sea.” 

But this anthology would give pleasure at any time because it 
shows @ very wide knowledge of poetry and an independent point 
of view. We cannot say that we admire every one of the poems 
which the editor has selected, but there ig no anthology, not even 
The Golden Treasury or the Greek Anthology itself, that does not 
contain a few weeds among the flowers. This bouquet pleases us 
80 much by its variety and its originality that we can cheerfully 
ignore the presence of some inferior blooms. 





* A Book of the Sea. Selected and Arranged by Lady Sybil Scott, Oxiord: at 
the Clarendon Press, (7s, 6d. net.] 











The editor, like Marshal Foch, knows the value of surprise. She 
delights in unexpected groupings. Thus Abraham Cowley’s 
“Drake’s Chair” immediately precedes Sir Henry Newbolt’s 
““Drake’s Drum” ; the contrast between them in style is profound. 
but Cowley, with all his academic conceits about the much-travelled 
chair, shows that he too was as proud of the Navy as any of us. 
For the Armada, again, there are Bishop John Still's homely verses, 
written before the event—the last runs in a somewhat unepiscopal 
strain : 

“We will not change owre Oredo 

For Pope, nor boke, nor bell ; 
And yf the Devil come himself, 
We'll hounde him back to hell ’’-— 
followed by a part of Macaulay’s sonorous stanzas. For the last 
fight of the ‘Revenge’ we are given the prose versions by 
Linschoten and R. L. Stevenson and the ballad by Gervase 
Markham—‘ mincing poetry,” in Hotspur's phrase, “like the 
forced gait of a shuffling nag '’—but not Tennyson's spirited poem, 
which would have made the rest superfluous. Homer's story of 
the Lotos-eaters, in the Spenserian verse translation by Worsley, 
is placed next to Tennyson's exquisite poem on the same theme, 
Then, too, the editor groups the Butcher and Lang prose version 
of the wreck of Odysseus, after leaving Calypso, with a fine fragment 
of Chapman’s Homer about Odysseus and the Sirens, Dante's 
reference to the dolce sirena who turned Ulysses from his course, 
and Samuel Daniel’s quaint rhymed dialogue between the warrior 
and the treacherous nymph. Another admirable collocation is 
that of Ruskin’s description of the fiery sunset on the sea in 
Turner's ‘“‘ Slave Ship " with Victor Hugo’s description of a similar 
effect in Les Travailleurs de la Mer. The parallel is exact, and 
Ruskin in his youthful enthusiasm holds his own with the 
passionate Frenchman as a master of prose. Compare these 
sentences :-— 

‘‘ Between these two ridges the fire of the sunset falls along the 
trough of the sea, dyeing it with an awful but glorious light, the 
intense and lurid splendour which burns like gold, and bathes like 
blood. Along this fiery path and valley, the tossing waves by 
which the swell of the sea is restlessly divided, lift themselves 
in dark, indefinite, fantastic forms, each casting a faint and ayes 
shadow behind it along the illumined foam... . Purple and 
blue, the lurid shadows of the hollow breakers are cast upon 
the mist of night, which gathers cold and low, advancing like 
the shadow of death upon the guilty ship as it labours amidst 
the lightning of the sea, its thin masts written upon the sky in lines 
of blood, girded with demnation in that fearful hue which signs 
the sky with horror, and mixes its flaming flood with the sunlight, 
and, cast far along the desolate heave of the sepulchral waves, 
incarnadines the multitudinous sea.”’ 





“Tl semblait que l’eau ffit incendiée. Aussi loin que le regard 
pouvait s’étendre, dans l'écueil et hors de |’éoueil, toute la mer 
flamboyait, Ce flamboiement n’était pas rouge; il n’avait rien 
de Ja grande flamme vivante des cratéres et des fournaises. Aucun 
pétillement, aucune ardeur, aucune pourpre, aucun bruit. Des 
trainées bleuAtres imitaient sur la vague les plis de suaire. Une 
large lueur bléme frissonnait sur l’eau. Ce n'était pas l’incendie, 


c’en était le spectre. ; 
C’était quelque chose comme l'embrasement livide d'un dedans 


de sépulcre par une flamme de réve. 

Qu’on se figure des ténébres alluméeg. 

La nuit, la vaste nuit trouble et diffuse, semblait étre le com- 
bustible de ce feu glacé. C’était on ne sait quelle clarté faite 
d’aveuglement. L'ombre entrait comme élément dans cette 
lumiére fantéme.” 

As we have indicated, the editor does not confine herself to English 
poetry and prose. She draws freely on Homer and Virgil in trans- 
lations. She distresses us by giving Horace's ode on the drowned 
seaman—‘ Te maris et terrae, numeroque carentis arenae "—in a 
prose version, and delights us again with Calverley’s perfect verse 
rendering of the Theocritean idyll about the fisherman's dream of a 
goldfish. But she also quotes a good deal of French poetry and 
prose, some Itelian verse—including two famous passages from the 
Purgatorio—and two interesting Mediterranean ballads, one in 
Piedmontese and the other in Catalan, which are worthy to bo 
printed here beside “ Sir Patrick Spens " and other famous ballads 
of our own country. Nor does she forget ‘‘ Beowulf” and other 
Anglo-Saxon poems, including a fine passage from the “ Riddles ”’ 
on @ storm at sea; and she draws freely on the Gaelic and Erse, 
giving the first place, before the Song of Moses, to a ‘‘ Hymn of 
St. Colum.” It is pleasant, indeed, to roam widely under such 
catholic guidance in the literature devoted to the sea, from the Old 
Testament down to Mr. Kipling, Mr. Hardy, and Mr, Masefield. 
She was quite right in giving some prose passages, such as the ship- 
wreck in Robinson Crusoe, R. L. Stevenson's description of “ The 
Merry Men”’ off Mull, and Mr. Conrad's two wonderful pages on 
‘Youth and the Sea.’’ As she quotes Asser and other very sober 
writers, we wish that she had included also the account by Edward 
Hayes of Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s death somewhere off the mouth 
of the Channel on his return in a little ten-tonner from Newfoundland 
in 1583, which begins :— 

‘** Monday, the ninth of September, in the afternoon, the frigate 


[‘ Squirrel ’] was near cast away, oppressed by waves, yet at that 
time recovered ; and giving forth signs of joy, the General, sibiung 
abaft with a book in his hand, cried out unto us in the “ Hynd,’ so 
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oft as we did approach within hearing : ‘ We are as near to heaven 
by sea as by Jand.’” 
But the poetry is the thing, and Lady Sybil Scott has brought 
together a most attractive colleetion. We are not quite sure that 
we understand the distinction between the four parts of the book, 
headed “ Lyrics,” “ Reflections and Pictures,” ‘‘ Stories of Beauties 
and Wonders,” and “ Sailors, their Deeds and Songs,”’ for some 
of the lyrics are a little remote in subject from the sea, and the 
reflections and stories seem to merge into one another. But the 
book is well indexed, and we do not really want any hard-and-fast 
classifications in an anthology if it is not a herbarium but consists 
of living flowers. ‘ The Ancient Mariner ” is given at length. So 
is ‘‘ The Forsaken Merman.”’ Chaucer's account of that ‘ good 
felawe ” the shipman is fragmentary. Thomas Campbell's ‘ Copen- 
hagen ”’ is given in full; the shorter and later version, known as 
“The Battle of the Baltic,’ is more familiar, and, we think, better 
poetry, though that is a matter of taste. The editor must revise 
one or two misprints for the next edition which will be speedily 
in request. Drake had his first sight of the Pacific in 1573, not 
1693; and Linschoten wrote his account of the ‘ Revenge’ about 1594, 
not 1574. In conclusion, we doubt whether all that can be said about 
the sea is not well said in the phrase of Stevenson's miller—** The 
sea! Lord help us all, it is the greatest thing God made *’—and in 
the remark of Saadi : ‘“‘ There are many advantages in sea-voyaging, 
but security is not one of them.” 





THE NEW TEACHING.* 
Tuts is a hook written by experts for experts—and others. What- 
ever the experts may think of it, to the ‘‘ others ”’ it will certainly 
prove exceedingly interesting. The writers, sixteen in number, deal 
with the subject of “‘ teaching” in contradistinction to that of 
education. It goes without saying that the two things overlap, 
hut the editor tells us in his able and comprehensive Preface that 
he and his colleagues are concerned for the moment with methods 
ef communicating knowledge rather than with its educational 
effect. It may he claimed for the ‘‘ new way ” that it is something 
of a “ royal road ” (though Dr. John Adams deprecates any such 
suggestion), for by removing out of the pupil's path a vast number 
of removable obstacles it enables him to travel faster, and conse- 
quently to get further in the time at his disposal. Take, for 
instance, the question of foreign languages. It is declared by men 
ef wide scholastic experience that between the ages of ten and 
nineteen four languages can be mastered by any boy of ordinary 
ability. Nursery French is of little good, so we are here told- 
All the same, French, not Latin, should be the first language taught. 
Twelve, we read, is young enough to begin Latin ; fourteen is the 
best age to begin Greek; and between the ages of sixteen and 
nineteen proficiency in a fourth tongue can be ensured. All this, 
however, cannot be accomplished except upon new methods. It is 
largely a matter of ‘‘ intensive culture.” Periods of daye must not 
intervene between the lessons. The French master, for instance, 
must be allowed to claim the attention of every pupil from half-an- 
hour to an hour daily. During the whole lesson he will pursue 
“the direct method’; that is, he will teach the boy to think in 
French, not to translate English. The phrase, not the word, will 
be the unit; the pupil will learn how to describe such-and-such 
sn action in French, not how to translate an English description of 
it. The obstacle of an intermediate language will be swept out of 
his way, and experience would appear to prove that the rate of his 
progress will be doubled. Obviously the method in its early stages 
is chiefly oral, though in the matter of pronunciation the best 
results seem to be attained, not by trusting wholly to the ear, 
but, as it were mechanically, “by deliberately placing the vocal 
ergans in certain positions so as to produce certain sounds.” 
The ‘direct method” is likewise to be pursued in the teaching 
of the classics, which are to be regarded as a key to literature, and 
not as a series of mental gymnastics. No attempt is made to 
teach grammar until such an interest in the classics as vehicles 
of literature has been ensured as to render the drudgery tolerable. 
It is of course much less easy to ny down rules for the teaching 
ef science than it is for the teaching of languages. The ‘‘ new 
scientific teaching,’’ however, as it is here elucidated, is inspired 
by the same principles. The first efforts of the master are directed 
to “ exploit the pupil's spontaneity,” and to ** guide his development 
with a looser rein’ than has hitherto been thought practicable. 
“ Habits of exact thought and interest in scientific theory must 
be regarded as goals marking the end of the course, not entrance 
gates into it.” In fact, these new teachers regard an interest 
im the subject they are teaching, and a pleasure in its pursuit, 
as the only really solid foundation for future proficiency. 
Ceography, history, English, and English literature obviously make 
a wider appeal than science and mathematics. It would surely be 
difficult for any master, pursuing the new method as it is here 
set forth, to make them dull, When we hear that a small library 
must be “the laboratory in which the class works,” that books 
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about books must be set aside, that matter, not manner, is the 
test of an essay, and that geography should be made delightfy 
to the very young by means of the stereoscope and the lantern, 
we are tempted to wish that our schooldays could return. The 
present writer remembers to have been as a child very much confused 
about the relation of a map to reality. This apparently is a common 
difficulty in the minds of young children, and seriously retardg 
their progress. Under the new system of teaching this trouble jg 
got over almost before they begin to learn geography at all. They 
are taught to make maps of their classrooms, and of the immediate 
neighbourhood of the school, and thus they soon Jearn the meaning 
of these at first meaningless symbols. 

The view here taken of history teaching is a very bold one, and 
will, we feel, provoke a good deal of opposition. ‘‘ The aim of 
history teaching is in the present and at home,”’ says Mr. Keatinge 
(Reader in Education at the University of Oxford). “ We give 
the story of past events thet a pupil may understand the social 
system in which he lives through learning its origins.’’ The danger 
of bias is obvious. Mr. Keatinge acknowledges the danger, but 
thinks that in the old system there were other dangers, and worse, 
So lately as the present summer holidays an instance of the amazing 
ignorance of history which may exist in the pupils of well-known 
schools came before the present writer. A boy of thirteen, who 
had been at an excellent preparatory school in which his naturally 
very good intelligence has been reasonably well developed, asked 
him in the course of conversation whether it was ‘‘ Charles I. or 
Charles II. who was beheaded at Marble Arch’’! He apologized 
for his ignorance, saying that he knew something about 
the Heptarchy, but nothing beyond the Norman Conquest, as 
““ when we got to there we had a new master and went back.” 

It is impossible to mention all the papers in this well-edited and 
excellently written book. Some are much longer than others, 
but all are alike lucid. The last deals with Commercial Education, 
and it is one of the best. Mr. Charles (Head of thé Commercial 
Department, City of London College) deprecates the notion that 
the word ‘“‘ commercial ” is a synonym for “* grasping,” and that the 
phrase “‘a commercial education’? means a little typewriting, 
less shorthand, and no education. He would like to see a real 
“commercial education *’ offered to boys ‘‘ whose future is secure, 
who are destined by birth and connexions to occupy controlling 
positions in the commercial world of the future.’ Such a school 
is in contemplation. In it boys would not only learn how to 
write a foreign letter, but they would study ‘the life, habits, 
manners, thoughts, wants, and products of the people”’ in the 
eountry to which such a letter might be addressed. They would 
learn something of foreign currencies, foreign banking facilities, 
all things, in fact, which affect the commercial life of other nations. 
Such matters “‘ touch the very life of the people, not of the few, 
but of the many ; not of the administrators only, but of the workers 
also. They deal with the everyday life of the nation, not with 
its great occasions, but with its daily drudgery. ... They deal 
with live men and their doings in a world of changes; they are 
‘humanities.’ ’’ This paper contains several really mew suggestions, 
not for educational reform—with which all the other papers deal— 
but for educational revolution. We once more congratulate the 
editor. He has shown his good sense. Fifteen parts reform and 
one part revolution are about the right proportions for an exhaustive 
book about teaching. 





SOME RECOLLECTIONS.* 

Ir is self-recorded of Mr. Kipling’s immortal chief-engineer, 
McAndrews, thet he 

‘“* started as a boiler-whelp—when steam and he were low, 

I mind the time we used to serve a broken pipe wi’ tow.” 
Cyprian Arthur George Bridge, whose miniature, taken in 1842, 
at the age of three years, prefaces his entertaining memories, joined 
the Navy when steam was still lower, and only beginning to be 
an auxiliary to sail. One of his boyish recollections was the 
May Day revel of chimneysweeps in George Street, Bryanston 
Square; another was a glimpse of the Queen, and the Prince 
Consort, and the Great Duke of Wellington at the opening of 
the Exhibition of 1851. Two years later, at the age of fourteen, 
he joined the *‘ Medea,’ » Commander’s command, a paddle-wheel 
steamer classed as a steam-sloop, of eight hundred and fifty tons, 
earrying one hundred and thirty-five officers and men, six smooth- 
bore guns, two being eight-inch and the others thirty-two pounders, 
end an armoury of boarding-pikes, tomahawks, and cutlasses, 
with forty smooth-bore muskets. It was a strange, rough-living, 
Casual, irrational world, the Royal Navy in the early “fifties.” A 
Commander about to commission a ship took over an empty hull, 
and the right to draw from store masts, rigging, sails, guns, and 
everything else required to create a living ship. He probably 
had to hire a boat to put him on board of his new command. He 
had then to fit her out with his own crew; and he had first to 
catch his crew, often by placards addressed to petty officers and 
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seamen, with perhaps a rhymed tag, after the manner of election 


~*: **Come my lads, don’t be silly, : 

Pick up your bags and join the * Lily.’ ” 

The Government had no scruples about “ doing * the naval officer 
in regard to pay—if a chance of lawyering offered. He had to 
pay & fresh stamp-fee every time he joined a ship. He had to 
fnd all the instruments of his craft, except one Government 
chronometer and compasses. Surgeons had to bring their own 
implements; so did the carpenters, getting a penny a day for tool- 
money. Clocks were almost unknown, and the ships were candle-lit. 
Matches would have been prohibited. Master Bridge, aged fourteen, 
with a sea appetite, found it a very long fast from dinner at noon 
till 8 a.m. next day, with nothing to break it but a cup or two of 
jea, without milk, and biscuit, often withoui butter. But he wae 
not surprised, as a lad of to-day would be, to see “ the owner’ 
pacing the quarter-deck in a frock-coat with a velvet collar— 
which was one Commander's idea of full naval dress. The ruler 
of the ‘ Medea’ did not flog his men, but the younger cadets were 
eaned every morning—usually for some trivial crime. On a 
certain day the Commander could not think of any reason for 
caning the Jast boy on parade, until the anxious boy reshly began 
“Please, Sir——’’ This got the Captain out of his 
difieulty. ‘“‘If you hadn't said ‘ Please, Sir,’ I shouldn't have 
ordered you to be eaned. Ship’s corporal, give him six.’ And 
six he received, being sent away blubbering. 

As a cadet Master Bridge saw the West Indies and Halifax, 
and then in 1854 went on war service in the ‘ Brisk,’ which was 
despatched for blockade duty in the White Sea, varied by 
expeditions about Archangel in search of fresh provisions, and 
the bombardment of shore works with red-hot shot, ‘‘ which proved 
very effective.”’ On her way home the ‘ Brisk’ spliced the main 
brace in honour of the victory of the Alma. Master Bridge became 
« Midshipman, when under sixteen years, on his way to the Pacific, 
where he saw Valparaiso, Santiago, and the Sandwich Islands, 
and was much impressed by the roguery and corruption of public 
life in San Francisco, which provoked the organization of a Vigilance 
Committee of six thousand armed men. He was in the ‘ Pelorus’ 
on the East India Station when she dressed ship and fired a salute 
on the arrival of the heroic defenders of Lucknow at Calcutta. 

Mr. Bridge became a Lieutenant in 1859, at the age of twenty, 
and Commander ten years later, when “the sailless man-of-waer 
had already appeared in squadrons,’ and continuous service had 
begun. He recalls with justifiable pride that he was the first 
officer in the Navy to be examined in submarine mining, counter- 
mining, and torpedoes. His work took Commander Bridge to 
the Mediterranean, to Devonport, and to China, when Peking 
was not beginning to be Europeanized. A member of his party 
sounded the Great Bell, and justified one legend about it, by bringing 
on much-needed rain. During many years on the Australian 
Station, latterly as Rear-Admiral end Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
Cyprian Bridge landed on more than a hundred of the South Sea 
Islands, beating by four islands the record held by a German mer- 
chant service captain (a pioneer of peaceful penetration), and “‘ a 
very intelligent, pleesant-mannered man.” He also met and was 
eharmed by James Chalmers, of the London Mission, “‘ 
great man.’’ That was in New Guinea, in 1884. For his work 
a3 unofficial peacemaker among warring chiefs in the South Seas 
Sir Cyprian received the cordial thanks of the Admiralty, in 
official form. 

When Admiral Bridge’s service on the Australian Station ended 
he was appointed to the ‘ Colossus’ in the early part of 1886, 
end even 60 comparatively near our own time he mentions her 
as “a sailless battleship.’ She had twelve-inch and six-inch 
breech-loaders, and was the first ship in the Navy to be lit throughout 
by electricity. She had also a ‘fully extended water balance 
chamber,” intended to reduce rolling in a seaway. The use of 
it was prudently abandoned “ after a rather exciting trial in 
the Bay of Biscay.’’ The present Lord Jellicoe was Gunnery 
Lieutenant in the ‘ Colossus,’ and made a gallant rescue from 
drowning off Spithead. ‘‘ He smilingly received my congratu- 
Jations and commendation, and walked quickly to his cabin to 
put on dry clothes.’’ Admiral Bridge began to serve his country 
in 1853, and his writing,of these memoirs was interrupted for a 
time by his work on the Mesopotamia Commission of 1916. That 
is a long and honourable record of public service by &® man who 
succeeded in his arduous profession, as one gathers from this book, 
by steadfast devotion to the day’s work, and a fine simplicity and 
straightforwardness of character. 
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LOVE ETERNAL.* 
Sir Riper Haccarp, who has already some fifty volumes to his 
credit, shows no falling off in vigour or inventiveness in his new 
romance. In She, one of his earliest successes, the heroine, 
as well as we remember, was two thousand years © old. Here 
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the hero and heroine, by successive reincarnations, promise 
to attain an even greater longevity. But their immediate 
surroundings are not mysterious or romantic. Godfrey Knight 
was the son of a narrow-minded Evangelical parson, and 
Isobel Blake's father was a parvenu baronet who married a peer’s 
daughter. In their several ways the parson and the baronet 
were about as disagreeable people as could bs imagined, for 
Sir Rider Haggard does not deal in neutrat tones and is delightfully 
forthright in his likes and dislikes. Sir John Blake bullied his 
mouse-like wife into her grave, but failed to intimidate his daughter ; 
Godfrey, who was a diffident dreamer, had really a much worse 
time, but found solace in the companionship of Isobel, a practical, 
vigorous young person, until he was banished to Switzerland by 
his father. He was already in love with Isobel and she with him, 
but their correspondence was intercepted by Mr. Knight, and this, 
with other misunderstandings, led to estrangement. In Switzerland 
Godfrey was happy in the house of a charming old pastor, but, 
developing amazing powers as a clairvoyant, was exploited by a 
terrible old magician, Mme. Riennes, at her spiritualist séances, 
rescued with difficulty by the pastor, and adopted by a rich English 
lady, who leaves him a villa and a small fortune. Hisindependence 
coupled with his refusal to take Orders, brings about a complete 
severance with his father; he enters the Army, and serves for many 
years in India before returning to England and marrying his 
affinity after a personal encounter with her father. Then thé war 
breaks out and separation is followed by catastrophe, mitigated by 
reunion after death. The wonders and dangers of spiritualism are 
vividly described; the conversion of Isobel from her sceptical 
attitude is not so convincing; and the abrupt alternations of 
modernity and mysticism, sentiment and intense earnestness, are 
contrived with more regard for surprise than probability. 
Heredity counts for next to nothing, and, as compared with their 
parents and upbringing, Isobel and Godfrey are freaks. But, with 
all deduetions, this is an interesting and at times a thrilling story. 





The Starry Pool, and other Tales. By Stephen G. Tallents, 
(Liverpool: The University Press. London: Constable and Co. 
3s.)—These sketches are concerned with the intimate private life 
of a discharged officer with his wife and babies. There is a great 
deal of delightful reading in them, and the first person singular, 
who tells the stories, is possessed of a charming fancy and of much 
literary ability. The questions which are troubling us all as to 
the impenetrable future are put with considerable ‘subtlety. We 
are all thinking that 
“there are a million men and a million fighting that the little 
Cuinchy may be free to play in that garden among those daisies. But 
they are fighting for a cause of which that is only a symbol, a 
greater end than they can ever know or we can ever wholly measure 
or achieve. And on the night when war is finished we shall stand 
on the very edge of the world, like children peering into the darkness, 
and no livi ing soul can tell us what lights will answer us back.” 
Perhaps, however, the purely domestic studies are the most 

charming, such as those tclling how Monsieur, Madame, and Bébé 

(number one) go and live in a new house, and the high festival 
they hold there, and the — two of them have by the Round 
Pond in Kensington Gardens. All this is described by the author 
with a light and delicate touch. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 
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The Foundations of Germany. By J. Ellis Barker. (J. Murray. 
12s. net.}—In this second edition of his interesting book on German 
statecraft Mr. Ellis Barker has added nine new chapters, 
mainly reprinted from the monthly reviews, dealing with the 
past history of Prussia in 1806, 1866, and 1870, and also with 
‘‘Demoeratic Germany,’ which, for the author, is,not a pious 
illusion. We may note that the book ineludes a handy reprint of 
Frederick the Great’s political memoranda, in the original French, 
and a reprint of the war aims of the Six Associations of German 
business men, whose demands for the annexation of Belgium, 
Northern France, Westetn Russia, and more colonies should be 
noticed by the credulous folk who talk of ‘‘ peace by negotiation.” 





Mr. Warde Fowler's charming commentaries on the seventh and 
eighth books of the Aeneid, Virgil's “‘ Gathering of the Clans ” and 
Acneas at the Site of Rome (Oxford: Blackwell; 4s. 6d. net each), 
have evidently pleased many readers, since they have already 
teached a second edition. The author has taken the opportunity 
of adding a few notes to each book. We trust that the vetcran 
scholar will continue the Virgilian studies in which he has sought 
relief from the anxieties of war. 





Memoirs of the Duke de Saint-Simon. An Abridged Translation 
with Notes by Francis Arkwright. Vols. V. and V1. (Stanley Paul. 
12s. 6d. net each.)—Mr. Arkwright may be congratulated on the 
completion of his scholarly abridgment of Saint-Simon’s Memoirs. 
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The best French edition fills twenty-one volumes,so that Mr. Ark- 
wright probably gives about a third of the original. But even a 
Macaulay in these busy days would not attempt to read Saint- 
Simon through, whereas Mr. Arkwright’s version, which gives all 
the most notable episodes in the garrulous Duke's reminiscences 
of the Court of Louis XIV. and the Regent Orléans, will find a great 
many readers. These closing volumes, which eover the years 
from 1714 to 1723, are of exceptional interest. Saint-Simon’s account 
of the death of Louis XIV. and his estimate of the Grand Monarque 
are classic. We may recall, for instance, his prediction that the 
lavish expenditure in which the King encouraged his nobles to 
indulge would ‘‘ end in nothing short of ruin and a general over- 
throw.” 


Victor Hugo and his Poetry. By W. H. Hudson. (Harrap. 
ls. 6d. net.) —This admirable little book contains about fifty choice 
pieces fairly representing the best of Victor Hugo’s poetry, with a 
connecting commentary, biographical and critical. The great 
Frenchman published such a mass of verse of varying quality 
that his genius shines out more brightly in a judicious selection, 
and we can imagine no better introduction to the study of 
Victor Hugo than the late Professor Hudson provided. It is most 
interesting to trace his development through a long life as reflected 
in some of his finest poems, down to that charming work of his 
old age, ‘‘ Georges et Jeanne,” from L'Art d’étre Grand-pére. There 
would, we have often felt, be a far larger English audience for 
the French poets if the elementary rules of French versification 
were taught in our schools. 


General Smuts’ Campaign in East Africa. By Brigadier-General 
J.H.V. Crowe. (John Murray. 10s. 6d. net.)—This book is by far 
the best account yet published of the East African campaign of 1916, 
in which the author commanded the artillery. It does justice both 
to the able and resolute strategy of General Smuts, and to the fine 
spirit of the British, South African, Indian, and native troops, who 
endured incredible hardships in the long flank marches through 
dense bush by which they repeatedly upset the enemy's plans. The 
former German colony is twice as large as Germany. It was 
defended by a German and native force estimated to number 
thirty thousand men. Yet in ten months the enemy was hustled 
out of all the most habitable districts and penned up in the south- 
eastern corner, with neither a port nor a town of any size to call 
hisown. The difficulties of transport and the ravages of sickness 
were far more serious than the opposition of a well-armed and 
determined enemy. General Smuts in his Introduction says that 
in three months he had over twelve thousand cases, mostly of 
malaria, removed from hospitals along the Central Railway alone. 
In two months the force used up thirty-three thousand five hun- 
dred transport animals. Motor-lorrios were the only transport to be 
depended upon, but the task of making roads in the hills and the 
endless swamps was heartbreaking. Yet, thanks to the com- 
maader’s driving-power, the work was done. (General Crowe's 
maps, though imperfect, are much better than any we have yet 
geen, and enable the reader to understand the skilful moves in the 
second stage of the campaign south of the Central Railway. General 
Smuts’ enveloping movements were not a complete success, because 
the columns could not move swiftly enough in such a country ; but 
he maneuvred the enemy out of ons prepared position after another, 
if he could not catch him. 


The Government of the British Empire. By Edward Jenks. (John 
Murray. 6s. net.)—This interesting account of our governing insti- 
tutions, Imperial, British, and local, may be commended as a useful 
outline of a very large and complex subject. Professor Jenks 
describes the situation as it was at the end of last year, without 
going too much into detail. He notes in passing the dangers as well 
as the merite of a sma)! War Cabinet. His description of our English 
local government will probably teach ninety-nine readers out of a 
hundred several things that they did not know, for the system, 
though it works well enough, is anything but simple. 


Constantine, King and Traitor. By Demetra Vaka, (John Lane, 
12s. 6d, net.)—Mrs. Kenneth Brown, an American author who is 
Greek by birth, went to Greece early in 1917 to find out for hersolf 
the truth about the Greek imbroglio. At the outset she was con- 
vinced, she tells us, that King Constantine was much maligned, but 
the longer she stayed in Athens and conversed with the King and the 
Royalist Ministers and Generals, the more she came to doubt their 
good faith. Then she went to Salonika, and was‘captivated by the 
absolute sincerity of M. Venizelos. On her return to Athens, she 
induced General Dousmanis to admit that King Constantine was 
afraid of his brother-in-law, and that before the war he and his 
confidants had made an arrangement with Germany by which 
Greece was to share the spoils of a Europe under German domina. 
tion. It isa highly interesting and well-written book. The author is 
very severe on the Allied Powers for their mishandling of Greece, 
but she errs, we think, in putting so much of the blame on Italy. 
The real obstacle was, of course, in Petrograd and not in Rome. 





Mary Queen of Scots at Langside, 1568. By L.M. Mann. (Glasgow : 
The City Librarian. 5s. net.)—Any book about Mary Queen of Scots 
is interesting. Mr. Mann’s book is a special study of her last batt], 
and of her flight to England, illustrated with a view and a plan of 
the site, which is now partly a public park and partly a thriving 
suburb to the south of Glasgow. Mr. Mann thinks that the Queen 
had a larger force than the Regent Murray, and that the issue was 
decided by Murray’s hagbutters or snipers. It seems hardly credible 
that the Regent lost only four men out of four thousand, whereas 
over three hundred men of the Queen’s army were killed. The book 
is published as a memento of an exhibition of historical relics held at 
the Langside Public Library, three hundred and fifty years after the 
battle. Among the exhibits was the casket from Hamilton Palace 
which is said, on very doubtful authority, to have been the reposi- 
tory of Mary’s incriminating ‘‘ Casket Letters.’ Mr. Mann repro. 
duces what he regards as a portrait, hitherto unknown, of the 
Queen. 


Front Lines. By Boyd Cable, (John Murray. 68. net.)—Mr. 
Boyd Cable’s sketches of war on the Western Front are excellent, 
and this new volume will be welcomed. In the Preface, dated from 
the front itself, he tells the workmen at home very plainly that every 
strike is paid for dearly by their mates in the fighting-line. The 
sketches illustrate vividly the terrible hardships of trench warfare, 
and also the arduous labours of the men behind who are sending up 
supplies—as in ‘‘ A Roaring Trade,” describing the work at a shell 
dump just before an action. The popular idea of ‘ The Gilded 
Staff ’’ is justly ridiculed in another of these little studies of the 
real thing. 


The Miracle of Saint Anthony. By Maurice Maeterlinck. (Methuen 
and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)}—Readers of M. Maeterlinck’s works 
knew already that the mystic could turn jester when he chose, 
though he used his satiric humour sparingly. M. Maeterlinck is 
wholly jester in his new play, an amusing fantastic comedy in 
modern setting, showing the embarrassments that may arise from 
the unexpected visits of saints with a predilection for working 
miracles, whether desired or not. The play is distinguished by the 
author’s accustomed skill in construction and characterization. 


Poona. By Lieut.-Col. H. A. Newell. (Poona: Published by the 
Author. 1 rupee 8 annas.)}—The author of many well-known and 
useful Indian guide-books has written a highly interesting history 
and description of Poona, which might, as he says, have been the 
capital of India if the Mohammedans had not defeated the 
Hindu confederacy at Panipat in 1759. The episode in which 
British people are most keenly interested is the battle of Kirkee in 
1817, when Elphinstone and Burr with a British brigade routed the 
treacherous Peshwa’s army, which was ten times as numerous 
Colonel Newell’s description of the fight and his excellent map are 
to be commended. We notice a parallel to the “ Black Hole” 
of Caleutta in an episode that occurred at Poona in 1791. Thirty- 
four Brahmin revellers were locked up for disregarding the curfew ; 
their cell was so small that twenty-one were found dead in the 
morning. The Brahmins promptly lynched the Kotwal, or police 
superintendent, who was nominally responsible. 
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In any part of the Country, Hamptons will now promptly execute 
every description of 
REN O VAT ION S> 
Exterior or ——, Piain Painting, &o. 

Please write for ag aol Spect hme A on Building, Sanitation, 
Heating, and 2 7h Sent free. 
Now is the to have your Bedding remade. 


HAMPTONS PaitMatt gest 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S IRISH LINEN. 


TABLE DAMASK .. 
itewire MANDKERCHIEFS.. 
COLLARS & SHIRTS 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER itd. 40.P. Donegall Piace BELFAST 
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